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the Blessed Sacrament. A priest is on the staff 

of each ship, ready to fulfill your every religious 
need in the beautiful shipboard chapels. 


Yowll enjoy Italian Line’s delicious meals, 
comfortable cabins, outdoor swimming pools 
and broad sun decks—that make sailing on the 
Sunny Southern Route a vacation in itself. 


Send for free booklet “Your Church at Sea’. 
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Htalian Line 
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“All that rings true, all that com- 
mands reverence, and all that makes 
for right; all that is pure, all that is 
lovely. all that is gracious in the tell- 
ing; virtue and merit, wherever vir- 
tue and merit are found—let this be 
the argument of your thoughts” 
(St. Paul in his letter to the Philip- 
pians, Chapter 4). 


This is the argument of THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEST. Its contents 
therefore, may come from any source, 
Magazine, book, newspaper, syndi- 
cate, of whatever language, of any 
peel Of course, this does not mean 

get of the ‘“‘entire source’ but 
y of what is published. 





“I HAVE A SON 
I'VE NEVER SEEN’”* 


“1 have a son that I have never seen, whose language I do not speak and who does not 
understand mine. 

Today, and every summer day, tourists from many lands throng the town of Delphi in 
Greece. They come to view those scenes made sacred through literature and history. Near this 
town lives my son Nikolaos. 

In my mind’s eye I see him now, walking those well worn paths, climbing the craggy hills, 
attending the quaint old school. I see him visiting the old, battered, bullet scarred church, 
talking with a humble priest. I see him going home to the tiny one-room house where he lives 
with his mother and sister. In my imagination I step through the door. I see the one hard bed, 
the crude table and bench, the battered box that serves as a chest and the makeshift stove. 
I count the ornaments of the placema crucifix, a picture of a Madonna, a few flowers in a 
tiny jug and love. The young mother works, when there is work, as a laborer on a nearby farm. 
The work is heavy and the hours are long. She is paid ten dollars a month. One fifty of this 
she pays for rent. 

here was a war. Remember? War took this child's father and made him my son. I am 
proud of him. His frequent letters in the characters of his own tongue are, when translated, 
the most beautiful literature 1 can read. I am proud of him. 

In our world today there are millions of boys and girls who through war and horror 
have lost one or both parents. These children know no real home. They never have enough 
to eat. They have no proper clothes. They share but little love. They have no medical atten- 
tion. There is no provision for their education. They have no future as we understand that term, 

There is in our country an organization known as The Foster Parents’ Plan. Through this 
Plan you may adopt one of these children. You may make yourself responsible for the health 
and education of one of these little ones. You may become a father or a mother in reality. 
You may know the joy cnd satisfaction a child’s letters bring. You can know that somewhere 
in the world a child's prayers, on your behalf, rise like sweet incense to the Infinite. And you 
can see in your own life how they are answered.” 


*Written by Foster Parent Roland Porter about his ‘adopted’ child. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can Plan is a_ non-political, non-profit, non-sec- 
* se chi a . i ¥ _ » . * : 
_ — — by a a gre ee tarian, government-approved, independent relief 
ou wit ye sen le case history a * * s FY 
Fey She Beomranae organization, helping children, wherever the need— 


of “vour child’? upon receipt of application with ; a , 
initial payment. ‘“‘Your child’’ is told that you in France, Belgium, Italy, Greece, Western Ger- 


are his or her Foster Parent. At once the child many, Korea and -Viet Nam—and is _ registered 
is touched by love and a sense of belonging. All under No. VFA019 with the Advisory Committee 
correspondence is threugh our office, and is trans- on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States 
lated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each Government and is filed with the National Infor- 


child, treated as an individual, receives a monthly mation Bureau in New York City. Your help is 
cash grant of eight dollars plus food, clothing, 


shelter, education and medical care according to vital to a child struggling for life. Won't you 
his or her needs. let some child love you? ©1958 FPP, Inc. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CD-3-58 
souseran’, | Paster Pavents’ Plan, in. 
FOSTER PARENTS + 
. $2 Fi h A » N York 10, N. 
Mary Pickford in Bes P. 0. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Quebec 


S 
Mr. and Mrs. ; { 
Robert W. Sarnoff A. i! = become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one | 
Dr. yo Haynes | If possible, sex......, age......, mationality...... | 
i n I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will { 
Jean Tennyso | be monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually ( ), 
Helen Hayes | yearly ( ). | 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk | I enclose herewith my first payment $...........0200 e006 | 
Edward = igi | B. I cannot ‘adopt’ a child, but I would like to help a child | 
Bing Crosby eae y. 
K. C. Gifford | by contributing $. 0. cc cccccccccccscrcceceseccsccve | 
Gov. and Mrs. | We a ala Ae as ER OTe aE re eae aOR . | 
Walter Kohler 
Charles R. Hook J Address 2.111 eee eee tee eee ee eet e ee eee nee ] 
Mr. and Mrs. | HU oe cece esas sndleteuara i 6 eae NN 6s 6 ek ocak ! 
John Cameron Swayze | ; i 
Garry Moore RRs ec es os Contributions are deductible from Income Tax 














ONE OF THE principal activities of 
the Sisters of our Order is the visitation 
of careless Catholics. But we do not re- 
fuse the chance to make the faith 
known to persons who know it not, 
when the occasion happens to present 
itself. 

Thus, I and another of our Sisters 
were out one day in our English town 
of Swindon, and knocked at the door of 
a house where we thought a lax Catho- 
lic lived. We immediately found out 
that we had made a mistake in the 
address. 

But the lady of the house burst out 
with: “God must have sent you in an- 
swer to our prayers.” Then she invited 
us to sit down, and over a cup of tea 
told us how she and her husband had 
only the night before talked into the 
small hours trying to decide what reli- 
gion to join. 

The husband, who a few years be- 
fore had been on army service in Italy, 
had seen something of Catholicism. He 
had argued in its favor. The wife, 
though, was not quite so eager about 
the Church—even though she had at- 


tended services at churches of every 
denomination in town, winding up 
with a Bible-study group, and had 
failed to find satisfaction or happiness 
in any of them. 

We Sisters invited them to take in- 
structions, and then make up their 
minds. They accepted the invitation, 
gladly. 

Soon, they were both received into 
the Church, and have since been daily 
communicants. They never tire of 
thanking God for the happiness that 
came to them the day the Sisters acci- 
dentally called on them. _ Sister Mary. 


I usED A SIDEWISE technique on 
my husband to bring him into the 
Church. I am a member of our parish 
discussion club here in Kansas City. 
After completing our discussion book, 
we are assigned questions which we 
answer in competition with other 
clubs for awards. 

Last year, I answered one about 
why our souls must have sanctifying 
grace to enter heaven. In preparing 
my paper, I would read aloud to my 
unbaptized husband different versions 
of my answer, asking his help in de- 
ciding which was the best. 

He became very interested in the 
subject of grace. I had to explain to 
him that he could never gain sanctify- 
ing grace unless baptized. “Then,” he 
replied, “I’d better get myself bap- 
tized.” 

Thereupon, I made arrangements 
for his instruction, and in due time he 
was baptized. 

Mrs. Fred W. Alexander. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged nor 
returned.] . 
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Fly KLM 


fo the shrines 
of Europe 


Now is an ideal time to make plans for a KLM 

tour of Europe's sacred shrines. Forthcoming | 
ceremonies at Lourdes will commemorate the 

100th Anniversary of the appearances of 

Our Lady to Ste. Bernadette. You will assist at 
Mass in the Miraculous Grotto, witness the 
inspiring Procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
and the Blessing of the Sick, take part in the 
moving pageantry of the Torchlight Procession. 


In addition to the 1958 Lourdes Centennial, 
KLM takes you to the historic Catholic centers I 
of Rome — and to “Civitas Dei,” the pavilion 
of the Holy See and universal Catholicism 
at the Brussels International Exposition. 

Truly, the world’s most revered shrines are 
brought conveniently close to you by KLM. 
You will enjoy your trip on KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines. Courtesy, quiet efficiency, an A i 
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the Flying Dutchmen of KLM. Plan now for your : We Vi Yes 
swift, comfortable Royal Dutch pilgrimage to the if Yi), i 
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mail the coupon below. 
World's First Airline — a ve 
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Fly KLM — “It's a Treat to go Dutch” 
Ct sixes ee". 


KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES, Tour Dept. M-14 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send full information on Royal Dutch 
pilgrimages to the shrines of Europe. 
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CG NS NT SO Te mainte TELS GLee BEE 


By Helen Hill Miller 
Condensed from the “New Republic’’* 





Now Can a Catholic 


Be President? 


There have been important 
changes in attitude since 1928 


Q\uPPosE one of the major political 
.) parties, in 1960, should nomi- 
nate a Catholic for President? Would 
voters be influenced for him or 
against him by the fact of his reli- 
gion? 

Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts is clearly in the running on 
the Democratic side, and American 
Red Cross Director Alfred M. 
Gruenther is frequently mentioned 
as a dark horse who might emerge 
from a Republican deadlock. ‘Thus 
the question acquires more perti- 
nence than it has had since the cam- 
paign of Al Smith vs. Herbert 
Hoover in 1928. 

During the intervening years, the 
political and economic scene in the 
U.S. has changed so much as to 
make one thing sure: there will be 
no repeat performance of the 1928 
contest. 

In 1928, American Catholics were 
mostly immigrants; earlier Irish and 
German arrivals were followed by a 
heavy flow from Southern and East- 
*1244 19th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





ern Europe. Congress, with biparti- 
san support, had just passed a series 
of restrictive immigration laws. The 
Irish were concentrated chiefly in the 
large Eastern cities; the Germans 
were clustered in the Ohio and up- 
per Mississippi river basin, from Cin- 
cinnati to Milwaukee to Bismarck to 
St. Louis. The Southern and Eastern 
Europeans supplied the low-paid la- 
bor in the mines, the steel mills, the 
garment industry. 

The only two states with long-term 
backgrounds of Catholic culture 
were Maryland and Louisiana. Else- 
where, Protestantism was pervasive 





Helen Hill Miller, a Protestant, is 
the former Washington correspond- 
ent of the Economist, and has writ- 
ten for Newsweek, Harper’s, the 
Virginia Quarterly, and the Congres- 


sional Quarterly. 


Nov. 18, 1957. © 1957 by the New Republic, 


Inc., and reprinted with permission, 











and militant—a source of pride on 
the Atlantic seaboard among Pilgrim 
descendants in New England, Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish Covenanters in the 
uplands of the South, and a taken- 
for-granted assumption westward 
from the prairies to the coast. 

In the late 1920’s, the Ku Klux 
Klan was in full revival, anti-Catho- 
lic, anti-Negro, and anti-Jew, with 
strength from Georgia to Indiana. 
Among fables in circulation among 
the willingly ignorant was the as- 
surance that if a Catholic became 
President, the Pope would build a 
communicating tunnel under the At- 
lantic giving direct access between 
the White House and the Vatican. 

In 1928, most Protestants outside 
the South were Republicans, and the 
Republican party was in power. Pros- 
perity had dried up many issues, but 
not the issue of prohibition. Voters 
in the Middle West and the Great 
Plains states found it easy to echo the 
old catchwords of 1884 about “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion.” And in 
the South, feeling about the rum and 
the Romanism was so strong that six 
states left their party and helped put 
Herbert Hoover in the White House. 

Smith was a Catholic, but he was 
also a “wet,” and a Tammany Demo- 
crat from the sidewalks of New 
York. (And what sort of hostess, 
went the gossip, would that wife of 
an immigrant’s son make in the 
White House?) 

Today, positive efforts to reduce 
intolerance have produced a climate 
very different from that of 1928. 
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True, the White Citizens councils 
and the Defenders of State Sover- 
eignty and Individual Liberty are 
currently inciting the same elements 
as the Klan of the 1920's did, but 
their threat to the fabric of national 
tolerance is at present concentrated 
on the Negro. Current social mores 
take for granted a balanced repre- 
sentation of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews on the directorates of a 
wide variety of American civic, cul- 
tural, and charitable institutions. 
Three national co-chairmen, and a 
board of 200, head the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
founded after the 1928 campaign in 
response to a study of religious bigot- 
ry conducted by the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

The necy, which started with a 
budget of $15,000 and one paid sec- 
retary, now has 62 regional offices 
across the country and an annual 
budget of $2%4 million. On behalf of 
“brotherhood,” defined as giving to 
others the same rights, responsibili- 
ties and dignity that one wants for 
one’s self, it acts through a wide 
range of organizations and through 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
TV. Partly as a result of the work of 
such organizations (the anti-Defama- 
mation League of the B'nai B'rith is 
another of the more effective pro- 
tolerance organizations) almost any 
public reference to a politicians’ re- 
ligion has come to be considered im- 
proper. Significantly, Abie’s Irish 
Rose established a Broadway record 
in the 1920's; opinion now frowns on 








~~ 
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the telling of funny stories about 
Negroes, Jews, or Catholics. 

Today, prohibition has been re- 
moved as an issue. 

Today, outside the South, Catho- 
lics can no longer be regarded as a 
minority, or indeed as a readily iden- 
tifiable group. Available figures on 
religious affiliation are not entirely 
reliable; they are compiled from 
counts made by the various religious 
bodies. Methods of computation, par- 
ticularly the age at which children 
are counted as members, differ from 
church to church. The last adequate 
government census of religious bod- 
ies was taken in 1926, and no attempt 
at enumeration has been made since 
1936. The propriety of inserting a 
question on individual religious afhl- 
iation in the 1960 census has been a 
subject of controversy: Most Catho- 
lics would welcome it. But the gov- 
ernment has decided to omit the 
question, at least for 1960. 

But such statistics as are at hand 
show that among those Americans 
who claim a religious affiliation 
Cabout half the population), Catho- 
lics predominate by nearly three to 
one in New England, five to three in 
the Middle Atlantic states. In the 
South, the ratio of Catholics to Prot- 
estants is only about one to four, but 
in the North Central area it is about 
five to seven; they come close to 
breaking even in the West, with a 
slight margin in the Catholics’ favor 
on the Pacific coast. The percentage 
of Catholics outnumbers that of Prot- 
estants in the population of 15 states: 


all six New England states, New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Louisiana, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, California. In one state, Pennsy]- 
vania, the ratio is: Catholics, 27.3%; 
Protestant, 28.2%. In four other 
states, Ohio, Wisconsin, Maryland, 
and Nevada, there is less than 6% 
difference between the two ratios. 

‘ During the first session of the cur- 
rent Congress, 95 Catholics served as 
members of the Senate and House. 
Some came from states or districts 
with large urban centers, but others, 
like Mansfield of Montana or O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming, from rural areas. 
It would be absurd to assume that all 
of them were sent to Congress solely 
on the votes of their fellow Catholics. 
Indeed, the 1956 gubernatorial race 
in Louisiana indicated that religious 
lines can be crossed both ways. In 
defeating Catholic de Lesseps Morri- 
son, Protestant Earl Long obtained 
70% of the votes in Evangeline par- 
ish, where Catholics outnumber 
Protestants 20 to 1; and in Caddo 
parish, where Protestants outnumber 
Catholics 7 to 2, he polled only 
38.8%. 

Nor are all Catholics grouped 
under one party banner. Though in 
the past most of them have tended 
to be Democrats, both parties agree 
that there has been a movement to 
the Republican column reflected in 
Congressional elections after the 2nd 
World War and in the Presidential 
elections of 1952 and 1956. One esti- 
mate suggests that the shift account- 
ed for perhaps 7% of the 1952 vote 
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for Eisenhower. Should this trend 
continue, nomination of a Catholic 
on the Republican ticket in 1960 
might produce a greater change than 
would result from a similar nomina- 
tion by the Democrats. 

The shift of party allegiance seems 
to be greatest among Catholic fami- 
lies who have recently moved—either 
out to the suburbs, or up in the 
world, or both. In both cases the 
move brings them into a Republican 
atmosphere. 

Today, not only Tammany but 
most of the big city machines have 
heard their last hurrah. As _ their 
former clients have increased in earn- 
ing power, become entitled as of right 
to unemployment insurance and so- 
cial security, and moved to the sub- 
urbs, the old political machines have 
been left destitute. In some areas, too, 
what used to be a solid Irish-Catholic 
vote has become complicated by the 
influx of Catholics of other nationali- 
ties. Today's New England Catholic 
may be of Portuguese, or Italian, or 
French-Canadian ancestry quite as 
well as of Irish extraction. Asking 
one Irish Catholic to vote for another 
has a double pull, only half of which 
is available when the appeal is to 
Catholic voters for whom the old 
country is not the auld sod. 

As the power of the machine de- 
clines in any given city, a Catholic 
candidate from the area can dissoci- 
ate himself from it and seek a broader 
constituency, even without taking 
action as bold as that of Senator Ken- 
nedy in 1947. Then, as a freshman 


member of the House of Representa- 
tives, alone among Democrats of the 
Massachusetts delegation, Kennedy 
refused to sign a petition of clemency 
for former Boston Mayor James M. 
Curley, in prison for mail fraud. 

The most striking recent evidence 
of the new power of a Catholic can- 
didate to attract votes appeared in the 
enthusiasm for Kennedy among 
Southern delegations during the con- 
test for the Democratic vice-presi- 
dential nomination in 1956. On the 
second ballot, eight Southern states, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia, gave him their 
entire vote; Alabama gave him a ma- 
jority of its delegation; North Caro- 
lina and Florida had sizable minori- 
ties in his favor. Of these states, a 
generation earlier, five had switched 
parties to support Hoover rather than 
Smith. True, their 1956 votes were 
closely related to the stop-Kefauver 
movement, but political preferences 
always are largely determined by 
available alternatives. The note- 
worthy fact is that the preferred al- 
ternative was a Catholic. 

Since that time, moreover, a liking 
for Kennedy for 1960 has been in- 
dicated by advance billing in a 
number of Southern states. Last 
June, Kennedy went to Georgia for 
a commencement address, a TV ap- 
peararice, and a joint reception with 
Senators Russell and Talmadge for 
some 700 local leaders in Atlanta. 
Georgia’s Democratic state chairman 
John Sammons Bell announced it 
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“highly likely that the state’s next 
Democratic delegation will support 
Kennedy.” 

In August, Sen. John McClellan 
of Arkansas, of whose labor-racket- 
eering subcommittee Senator Ken- 
nedy is a member and his brother 
Robert is general counsel, noted that 
“Kennedy has definite Presidential 
potentials.” Later, Kennedy received 
ovations in the deep South from 
Gainesville, Fla., to Jackson, Miss. 
It looks as though some, at least, of 
the conservative Southern leadership 
searching for a candidate for whom 
local support might be available 
within the framework of the national 
Democratic party, have picked Ken- 
nedy as the least objectionable of the 
Northern contenders. 

Senator Kennedy is attractive not 
only to Southern conservatives, but 
to conservatives generally, both with- 
in and without the Democratic party. 

Kennedy’s voting record in Con- 
gress hardly supports his acceptance 
as a conservative. But conservatives 
find the Kennedy family background 
immensely reassuring. Over the 
years, patriarch Joseph Patrick Ken- 
nedy’s financial interests have been 
substantial and his views barely dis- 
tinguishable from those of the most 
conservative members of the cop. 
His legal residence is in Palm Beach; 
his summer house is in Hyannisport, 
Mass.; his office is on Park Avenue, 
New York City. His business con- 


nections range coast-to-coast: ship- 
ping, corporation finance, the movie 
industry. His seven children experi- 
enced diplomatic life in a foreign 
capital when their father served as 
U.S. ambassador to the Court of St. 
James in the years before the 2nd 
World War. One daughter married 
into the English aristocracy. 

Joe Kennedy has said that he and 
his son Jack disagree on many issues, 
but when a Kennedy campaign is on, 
the entire family gets into the act. 
During Jack Kennedy's 1952 cam- 
paign for the Senate, “Coffee with 
the Kennedys” on TV, and tea with 
the Kennedys in precinct after pre- 
cinct, gave ‘Massachusetts voters a 
chance | to see in person most of the 
highly personable tribe. Together 
they ‘defeated incumbent Republi- 
can Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., by 
69,000 votes at a time when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower carried the state by 
a margin of 208,000. They thereby 
revenged the 1916 defeat of their 
maternal grandfather by Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge, Sr., who nosed out Boston's 
former Mayor John F. (Honey Fitz) 
Fitzgerald by 33,000 to return to the 
Senate and make world history. 

If John F. Kennedy is nominated 
by the Democratic party as its candi- 
date for the Presidency in 1960, it 
will be with the support of many 
non-Catholics, and, perhaps, over 
the opposition of some Catholics. 
Things have changed since 1928. 


“Tranquilizers Make Drug Industry Nervous” 
Headline in Sales Management (Nov. ’57). 
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She and her physician husband preserve an 
island of calm in the hectic world of Hollywood 


— 
ILM STAR Ann Blyth has not 
| F | fully recovered from the re- 
Sat cent occasion when it was 
necessary to spank her three-year-old 
son Timmy. After the flood of tears 
had_ subsided, Timothy Patrick 
wiped his eyes, looked gravely at his 
mother, and remarked philosophical- 
ly, “Sometimes I’m good. Sometimes 
I’m bad. But mostly I’m _ good.” 

At this sturdy self-analysis, Ann 
embraced Timmy and came to a de- 
cision: she was too emotionally in- 
volved to be an unbiased disciplin- 
arian. Hereafter, although the back 
of Timmy’s favorite shorts bears the 
inviting inscription SPANK ME HERE, 
behavior problems would be resolved 
largely by Ann’s husband, a Los An- 
geles obstetrician, James McNulty. 

The result is that Timmy and his 
23-month-old sister Maureen prob- 
ably will be spared many a paddling. 
And their luck may eventually be 
shared by little Kathleen Mary, who 
was born last Dec. 23. Their dad, 
who delivers an average of 20 babies 
a week at St. Vincent’s hospital in 
Los Angeles, must give each of the 


*25 W. 45th St., New York City 36. December, 1957. 


infants a send-off whack, and he’s 
likely to be tired of spanking by the 
time he arrives home. 

Dr. and Mrs. McNulty live in the 
heart of show business, where more 
divorce decrees are issued yearly than 


wedding certificates. The McNultys 





Mac Julian- aantet Bros. photo. 


© 1957 by The Family Circle, Inc., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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live in a fairly expensive eight-room 
home less than a mile either way from 
Universal-International or Warner 
Bros. studios, in both of which Ann 
often works as Miss Blyth. She earns, 
it is supposed, more than $3,000 a 
week. 

Ann has been a professional en- 
tertainer since the age of five, when 
she was signed by nsc for a seven- 
year hitch as a songstress on the now- 
extinct Sunday Show. More ac- 
quaintances than she can recall have 
found fame, money, and the de- 
mands of acting a neurotic barrier 
against love and marriage. But Ann 
Blyth is serene and secure, as if 
possessed of a secret formula. 

Commenting on her recent inter- 
pretation of the title role in the 
Warner Bros. film The Helen Mor- 
gan Story, Ann says frankly, “I en- 
joyed it more than anything I have 
done so far, but during the time I 
was reliving the most dismal period 
of Helen’s dramatic life, I didn’t 
want to bring any vestige of it home 
with me. Each part I have in a pic- 
ture is like putting on a strange new 
coat. It’s hard to be one type of per- 
son for eight hours a day and then, 
the moment the whistle blows, 
abruptly become the individual you 
really are. 

“Fortunately, Jim and I have a 
sort of decompression period we go 
through each evening after a day at 
difficult jobs. Before dinner we usu- 
ally spend a quiet hour in Jim’s 
study. He reads a medical journal 
or fusses with his photograph-nega- 


tive file. I leaf through a magazine 
in search of some fiction story that 
represents the opposite of the part 
I've been playing. This clears our 
minds of the day’s concentration.” 

According to her brother-in-law, 
singer Dennis Day, Ann’s attitude 
toward life, if it could be absorbed 
by most women, would be a serious 
blow to psychologists who make a 
business of telling people how to live. 
“She has,” Dennis points out, “no 
sense of being a celebrity.” 

“I knew her for a couple of years 
before my brother met her,” Dennis 
continues. “Jim and I have been 
pretty close since we were kids in 
the Bronx, serving Mass together at 
St. Benedict’s. I was best man at the 
wedding, and as I stood with Jim, 
watching Ann come down the aisle, 
I thought, ‘The kid brother is in good 
hands.’ ” 

The McNulty clan, which num- 
bers 22 children and 14 adults, is a 
closely knit army, the maneuvering 
of which would baffle an expert in 
logistics. 

“Most of the time,” says Peg, 
Dennis Day's energetic wife, “we 
play it by ear. Grandpa McNulty, 
who is 75, and his bride Molly; who 
at heart is younger than any of us, 
are really in charge, and we look to 
them in crises. The only time we 
approach hysteria is around Christ- 
mas. Three of my six children were 
born in December, and Ann’s Mau- 
reen has her birthday on the 14th. 
Dennis was talking with his other 
brothers Frank and Bill a while ago 
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about December being such an ex- 
pensive month. So they're going to 
have a meeting with Jim and Pop 
McNulty to decide whether we'd 
better limit the presents to the chil- 
dren only.” 

Social matters of the McNulty 
multitude are handled by the women 
of the family, who manage to meet 
regularly for lunch, usually at a 
church fashion luncheon, to dispatch 
several obligations at once. Such 
problems as the use of paper plates 
to cut dishwashing at family gather- 
ings are decided at these sessions. 

Another conclusion reached con- 
cerns Dr. Jim’s enthusiasm for play- 
ing chef, the decision being that it 
might be better if he limited himself 
to barbecuing steaks. The last time 
the family group gathered, Jim in- 
sisted on preparing pizza. In concoct- 
ing a superpizza, he discovered, when 
time came for its transfer to the oven, 
that he had neglected to place it on 
a tin. He couldn't bake it on the 
breadboard. 

“Everything turned out fine,” Ann 
recalls, “but IT don’t like to see him 
so frustrated.” 

The only other time Ann remem- 
bers Jim at the point of losing his 
surgeon’s calm occurred during one 
of his jaunts to the grocery in com- 
pany with Timmy. While his dad 
inspected the fresh corn, Timmy 
investigated the supply of small 
white onions. He had bowled a small 
binful along the market floor before 
Jim realized that they were providing 
entertainment for other shoppers. 


“I wouldn’t want to give the im- 
pression that Timmy is practicing to 
be incorrigible,” Ann _ explains. 
“There are times when he is an in- 
credible comfort in looking after his 
baby sister.” 

Little Maureen has yet to indicate 
what kind of temperament she will 
have. At the moment she looks like 
Ann, although her hair is spun-gold 
red. She loves to dress up. At the 
most recent family party she refused 
to take her gloves off and wept when 
they were removed at bedtime. 

“There was a time,” Ann says, 
“When I devoured books and articles 


.on the raising of babies, but I soon 


discovered that the more I read, the 
less I really knew. 

“I think the only serious mistake 
I can make as a mother is to be timid 
about ‘bothering’ my doctor. After 
all, I’m paying for his guidance, and 
I should have it. 

“To illustrate: for several weeks 
Timmy dawdled over his food. It 
secmed to me that he was eating 
almost nothing at all. I coaxed, 
threatened, promised surprises, and 
ignored him, hoping he’d buckle 
down to eating. When I talked to 
Jim, he just grinned and replied, 
‘Why don’t you call your doctor?’ 
From the beginning we have agreed 
that, except for emergencies, Jim is 
never Dr. McNulty in our home. So 
I did call Dr. Thom, feeling a little 
as if he’d consider me either a nitwit 
or a poor cook if I couldn’t get my 
baby to eat. 

“The answer was simply, ‘Take 
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away Timmy’s milk.’ When some 
children are served their entire meal 
at one time, they have an inclination 
to reach first for their milk. They 
drink a little and their appetite be- 
gins to fade. When I began to serve 
Timmy his main dish only, there was 
a little fuss, but by the second day 
he had accepted a new routine. He 
had learned to expect his milk after 
he had eaten most of his meal. 

“In addition, he had the habit of 
asking for milk between meals. I 
was told to give him water only. For 
a few days his plaintive pleas for 
‘mook’ resembled the cries of a man 
staggering across the desert with 
hands clutched. to a parched throat. 
We settled that by insisting that he 
drink water. To make certain that 
cutting down on milk wouldn’t de- 
prive him of food values, we gave 
him cheese to nibble on. Cheese has 
even more protein in it than milk, 
anyway.” 

(Declaring that there is nothing 
worse than an amateur authority, 
Ann stipulates that readers check 
with their own family doctors before 
attempting the same experiment 
themselves.) 

Ann and Jim think that most prob- 
lems with young children rest not 
with the offspring but with the par- 
ents’ failure to think things through. 
For example, the matter of church- 
going. The first time Timmy attend- 
ed Mass on Sunday morning, his 
good behavior lasted only a few 
minutes before he fussed, fidgeted, 
and howled his way to the exit. 


For several Sundays thereafter, 
Ann and Jim went to church alone. 
Later in the afternoon, when the 
church was quiet and almost empty, 
they would return with Timmy. 
They stayed only a few moments. 
After several such trips Timmy grad- 
ually became accustomed to the sur- 
roundings. This sort of gradual 
breaking in, Ann thinks, is not pam- 
pering but a sensible conditioning of 
children to strange surroundings. 

Despite considerable hardship in 
her own childhood, Ann had just 
such thoughtful upbringing. Ann 
Marie Kathleen Assumpta Blyth was 
born on Aug. 16, 1928, in Mount 
Kisco, N.Y. After her father left 
home, she was raised in a cramped 
three-room apartment near 49th St. 
and 2nd Ave. in New York City. 
Her mother worked as a laundress 
and hairdresser, scrimping so that her 
children might have the advantage 
of special training. Eventually, Ann, 
as a result of her earnings on radio, 
was able to go to New York’s Pro- 
fessional Children’s school, where 
she was discovered for Watch on the 
Rhine. That play ran for 11 months 
on Broadway and a full year on the 
road, and led to her Hollywood 
career. 

Despite her budding maturity at 
14, Ann suffered an identification 
with “sweet-girl” roles that clung to 
her persistently for several years. 
Her quiet disposition and freshly 
scrubbed appearance caused _pro- 
ducers always to cast her in parts 
sometimes described as “gee-whiz 
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adolescents.” Ann felt that she had 
more to contribute than sugary per- 
formances, but not until she was lent 
to Warner Bros. to play Joan Craw- 
ford’s spoiled daughter in Mildred 


Pierce did Ann have a fair chance to 


prove the depth of her abilities. 

Unfortunately, before Ann could 
capitalize on this change of pace, 
she suffered a compressed fracture of 
the vertebrae in a toboggan accident. 
Much has been made of the heroic 
struggle she waged for more than a 
year to regain her health. Ann credits 
her complete recovery to the fact 
that God grants an inner strength 
that enables people to overcome such 
misfortunes. On returning to the 
screen, Ann was in constant demand, 
but again her assignments were in 
musical pictures and light romantic 
comedies. 

Ann’s mother died two years after 
Ann’s accident. Her kindly aunt and 
uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Tobin, 
gave up their house in the East to 
make a new home with and for their 
favorite niece. 

Ann found little of a permanently 
rewarding nature in her career, how- 
ever. At 21, moreover, she seemed 
permanently cast as a bachelor girl. 
She was known to be more than a 
little choosy about the men she 
dated, but her selectivity paid off 
suddenly during the Christmas sea- 
son of 1950. Friends introduced her 
to a young doctor recently returned 
from duty with the Marines. After 
a two-year courtship, Dr. McNulty 
proposed to Ann as he was helping 





to decorate the Christmas tree in her 
home on Dec. 18, 1952. This date is 
still another cause for annual cele- 
bration on Ann’s crowded calendar. 
Ann thinks that expectant moth- 
ers might lose some anxiety if they 
knew what goes on in the doctor's 
home just before the baby arrives. 
Statistics show that almost as many 
babies are born in midmorning as in 
the middle of the night. “But,” Ann 
declares, “an obstetrician’s wife will 
never believe it. Jim says that in the 
first year of our marriage I sailed two 
feet off the bed every time the phone 
rang after midnight. The bells are 
muffled to the point of extinction, 
but to me they used to sound like 
the clang of a fire alarm. Invariably 
Jim listened to the caller more than 
he talked to him. Then Jim would 
say something like ‘Call me back in 
an hour,’ hang up, and give a fair 
imitation of going back to sleep. 
“In almost every case there are 
two or three calls—sometimes four— 
before Jim gets up. I know that he 
usually beats his patient to the hos- 
pital, because we live just off the 
Freeway, and he can make it to St. 
Vincent’s in about 14 minutes flat. I 
also know that although newspapers 
often run stories about babies being 
born on hospital steps or in taxicabs, 
that shouldn’t alarm the average 
expectant mother. A birth in those 
circumstances occurs only about 
once in 10,000 cases. 
“I’m more fortunate than many 
mothers. I don’t have the feeling of 
being terribly alone and almost re- 
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sentful of what seems like the coldly 
impersonal attitude of everyone 
around, because I know how many 
capable specialists there are at hand 
in a hospital to help at a second’s 
notice. And I’m not concerned that 
I may make a fool of myself. I know 
that if I weren’t to make any noise, I 
would be considered almost a freak. 

“My only real concern,” she adds, 
“is that Jim might be busy delivering 
some other baby when my time ar- 
rives. When both Timmy and Mau- 
reen were born, he was present in the 
delivery room, although it is the rule 
that even a doctor may not assist with 
his own child, except in an emer- 
gency. Every now and then I have 
a vision of the time not long ago 
when Jim set a record for himself by 
delivering seven infants in one day. 
There were triplets, a set of twins, 


Flight of gets drawing a clef across the 
sky. Steve Sill 


Intuition: what tells a woman she’s 
right when she’s wrong. 
Harry S. Brown 


Bird worming its way into its nest- 
lings’ good graces. S. S. Biddle 


and two singles. He left hgme at 
midnight on a Monday, and I didn’t 
see him again until Wednesday 
morning.” 

It is her husband’s job, not hers; 
that makes Ann a celebrity when 
she reaches the hospital. When 
Maureen was born, Jim shot out of 
the delivery room to tell his fellow 
doctors that he was the proud fa- 
ther of a baby girl, but he hadn't 
time to buttonhole his first listener 
before the event was announced over 
the loud-speaker system. Despite his 
training, he wandered around in the 
daze typical of all new male parents. 

Taking note of his condition, one 
of the nurses brought him a cup of 
coffee. She remarked, “Dr. McNul- 
ty, you know we say that we've never 
lost a father. But from the looks of 
you, you may be the first!” 


Prosperity: the period between the 

last payment on the old car and the 

first payment on the new one. 
Moncton Daily Times 


Altar boys huddling for the Confiteor. 
Joseph Scharrer 
Ocean splashed with noon. 
John L. Bonn 
Loud-speaker clearing its throat. 
Philip Wylie 


Boy on his pest behavior. 
Fulton J. Sheen 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be paid on publication. Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 
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An account of its discovery and his- 
tory, but not of its prevention or cure 


INGO HAS FLOURISHED in all 

) parts of the world, and under 
dozens of names, including lotto, ke- 
no, beano, screeno, marko, tombola, 
and housey-housey. At times, to skirt 
laws banning it, bingo has been care- 
fully called no name at all. 

One of the names under which 
the game has never been played is 
money, although it has brought more 
of that to more people (mostly de- 
serving, but sometimes not) than any 
other game the world has ever 
known. 

In case anyone exists who has nev- 





er played bingo, it is a game in which 
numbers (1 to 75) are plucked at 
random by an announcer from, gen- 
erally, a slowly revolving cage. The 
cards of the players contain five col- 
umns of five numbers each (except 
for a “free” square in the center), 
and the first player to cover five of 
the announced numbers in a row 
shouts “Bingo!” and is the winner. 

Bingo is not a game calculated to 
mystify the players, and so, to height- 
en excitement, most halls play a 
dozen or more variations in an eve- 
ning. Covering numbers in L shapes, 
T shapes, X shapes, and even more 
elaborate patterns determines win- 
ners of special games; and often on 
the same game prizes will go to first 
bingo, to the first to cover four cor- 
ners, and to the first and last cards 
to become entirely filled. During 
such games, bingo players insist, the 
hall is heavy with tension. 

Bingo supports uncounted volun- 
teer fire departments, Catholic grade 
schools, and special charities. Syna- 
gogues and parishes owe their starts 
to it. It raised $35,000 in two nights 
for a cancer clinic in Ottawa, helped 
pay for a new factory in Renova, Pa., 
thus saving the town; built a hockey 
rink (and team) at a high school in 
Lynn, Mass.; a field house at another 
high school in the Bronx; and a new 


*229 W. 43rd St., New York City 36. Dec. 8, 1957. @ 1957 by the New York Times Co., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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church, school, and rectory in Clif- 
ton, N.J. 

Bingo helped cement internation- 
al relations at sHaPE headquarters in 
France, where a thousand GI’s from 
all nations (“No language barrier 
here”) played regularly, and where 
“Supreme Bingo Night” was once 
attended by Gen. and Mrs. Matthew 
Ridgway, Gen. and Mrs. Alfred 
Gruenther, Adm. and Mme. André 
Lemmonier, and Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Hugh Saunders and his wife. 

Bingo has split Catholics and Prot- 
estants more thoroughly than any 
point of doctrine. Though an occa- 
sional bishop has banned it, no Cath- 
olic moralist has ever found the game 
anathema. To most Protestant au- 
thorities, however, gambling in any 
form is repulsive. 

Bingo today has no snob appeal 
at all. Its popularity is concentrated 
in lower and_ lower-middle-income 
areas. But, according to documents 
exhibited at the Princeton library in 
1954, many of the Ivy League uni- 
versities are indebted to early forms 
of the game. Thanks to the “Phila- 
delphia Lottery of 1749-50” and the 
“Connecticut Lottery of 1753-54,” it 
was possible to move Princeton uni- 
versity from Newark to its present 
site. 

Modern bingo was born in De- 
cember, 1929, on the night that a 
tired toy salesman, Edwin S. Lowe, 
decided to drive from Atlanta to 
Jacksonville, where he was to begin 
selling the next day. The year before, 
with two employees and $1,000 cap- 





ital, Mr. Lowe had formed his own 
company. But now the market had 
crashed, business was bad, and his 
infant firm seemed doomed. 

Tired, depressed, he came upon 
sudden bright lights and stopped his 
car at a small country carnival. 

The few people there were clus- 
tered around a horseshoe-shaped ta- 
ble, covering numbers on cards with 
beans. Mr. Lowe was struck by the 
enthusiasm of the players and ob- 
served that the operator was plainly 
the only man making any money at 
the carnival. 

“I decided to play, myself,” recalls 
Mr. Lowe. “But I couldn’t get a seat. 
Do you know, I remained there till 
2 a.M. Nobody budged. The man 
finally had to chase everybody out. 
They kept shouting, ‘One more 

ame!’ 

“The man told me that he had en- 
countered the game in Europe, 
where it was called lotto. (It was 
similarly known in this country for 
generations.) He had printed his 
own cards with rubber stamps and 
the numbers were on wooden disks, 
which he had also imprinted. He 
called it beano, because the players 
used beans to cover the numbers on 
their cards.” 

By the time he returned to New 
York, some two weeks later, Mr. 


Lowe was thinking about adding 
beano to the three other games he 
was then producing. So he bought 
a rubber-stamp set, cardboard, and 
beans, and decided to try the game 
out on a dozen friends at his Brook- 
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lyn home. To make it interesting, he 
bought a few inexpensive prizes at 
Woolworth’s. 

“I called the numbers. Well, one 
girl who needed just one number to 
win was so excited she almost burst. 
The number she was waiting for 
happened to come up, and she cried 
out, ‘B-B-BINGO!’ 

“I cannot describe the elation 
which that girl’s shriek brought to 
me. All I could think of was: this 
game is not going to be beano. This 
game is going to be bingo! 

“Well, do you know, I couldn't 
get rid of that crowd. When the 
prizes ran out they started to play 
for money, taking turns calling out 
the numbers.” 

Somewhat dazed, Mr. Lowe sat 
back and watched. By this time he 
knew he had something. 

As home entertainment with 24 
cards, the new game caught on fast. 
In 1931 a priest came to Mr. Lowe 
and explained that he was desperate- 
ly in need of money. He could no 
longer meet the payments on his 
church. Mr. Lowe recommended 
bingo. But first, several hundred 
(rather than two dozen) nondupli- 
cate cards had to be worked out. 

An elderly mathematics professor 
was hired to devise 6,000 different 
cards. It proved a fantastically diff- 
cult undertaking. 

“I couldn’t get him to work fast 
enough,” said Mr. Lowe. “After 3,- 
000 cards, he got very difficult to 
handle. I was going daffy myself 
checking those cards. It was a terri- 


bly tough job, and when it was over 
the old man didn’t make sense any 
more.’ 

The church was saved, and after 
it a Knights of Columbus hall. Word 
spread fast. “I used to get thousands 
of these letters: ‘Can you please— 
God will bless you—just tell us how 
we can play bingo.’ ” 

Mr. Lowe published a free booklet 
which contained the rules, what 
prizes to give, what ratio between 
prizes and profit. But letters kept 
coming, and the booklet had to be 
followed by an eight-page monthly 
newspaper called the Blotter (“Ab- 
sorbs All Bingo News”), which was 
distributed to 37,000 subscribers. 
One of the aims of this publication 
was to discourage the professional 
carnival men, who were beginning 
to move in, by publishing informa- 
tion on how to police the game, how 
to prevent overcrowding, and how to 
add new wrinkles to the game, thus 
making bingo easy for amateurs to 
operate. 

Although he owned the name, 
Mr. Lowe never tried to prevent oth- 
er firms from using it. “This may 
sound stupid, but it wasn’t. We fig- 
ured that the publicity we got from 
widespread use of the name was 
more valuable to us than if we had 
exclusive use of it. Also, we were 
selling the games faster than we 
could produce them!” 

By 1934 an estimated 10,000 pub- 
lic bingo games were running a 
week, and Mr. Lowe had _ 1,000 


employees, nine entire floors of New 
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York office space, and 64 presses 
printing 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. (“We used more newsprint 
than the New York Times.” 

One night 60,000 people played 
in the Teaneck, N.J., armory, the 
largest bingo game of all time. Ten 
cars were given away and an estimat- 
ed 10,000 people were turned back 
at the doors. 

The word bingo has since become 
as much a part of the American idi- 
om as strike-out or home run, and 
the game itself is played all over the 
world, including the Orient. It is at 
present the rage of Latin America, 
and on some Cubana Airlines flights 
games begin as soon as the seat-belt 
signs go off, the planes occasionally 
making detours to skirt antibingo 
areas. 

A typical game at a New York 
church draws about 380 people, who 
spend an average of $3 per person. 
About 225 players are needed to pay 
expenses, and on the rest the church 
makes a profit of about $450 a week, 
40 weeks a year. “Without bingo,” 
says one priest, “many parishes 
would find it difficult to continue the 
schools. Bingo is the only consistent 
special money-maker we have.” 

Most of those who conduct bingo 
games either actively or passively de- 
test them. “I personally hate the 
game,” says John Ball, who helps 
out at one church. “I find bingo com- 
pletely boring, but a fairly good 
source of income,” says a priest. 

The players themselves are pre- 


dominantly middle-aged (Cor older) 


women, and they are often afflicted 
with “bingoitis’—they can’t get 
enough. Many make a regular cir- 
cuit. 

“More than one pious old girl,” 
remarked an observer, “thinks the 
game was-invented by Cardinal 
Spellman as a means of supporting 
the Catholic schools.” 

Bingo players congregate early, 
and often it is impossible to drive 
through the crowds in the street out- 
side for an hour before the doors 
open. Once the game starts, the only 
spoken voice is the announcer’s. At 
least as played by women regulars, 
bingo is an antisocial game during 
which nobody speaks to anyone. The 
girls follow the announcer with a 
concentration that is astonishing, all 
the while stealing glances this way 
and that to see if a neighbor might 
be about to cover the winning num- 
ber. Most buy half a dozen or more 
cards each, and there are cases of la- 
dies working 25 cards at once— 
though no one seems to know how. 

There are a score or more firms 
producing the game today, and the 
E. S. Lowe Co., which started it all, 
now makes more than 200 other 
games, bingo accounting for only 5% 
of its gross business. Mr. Lowe him- 
self is a soft-spoken, well-dressed, 
pleasant man in his late 40's. Be- 
cause of bingo he has been able to 
invest in real estate, help organize 
some banks, and make some capital 
gains. It is with quiet pride that he 
remarks, “Bingo has treated me very, 
very well.” 





By Jean Kerr 
Condensed from 
“Please Don’t Eat the Daisies’”’* 





Getting the Best of 


My Children 


It’s hard to keep two 
good true friends 


YY (HEN I sEE lists of great women 
\\ of history, I always want to 
add the name of a woman who was 
a neighbor of mine in Washington. 
She crept into my heart forever one 
very hot day when, as I was passing 
directly under her window, I heard 


her say, in a quiet, musical voice, 
“Michael dear, mommy doesn’t like 

you to drive your bicycle into the 
iano.” 

That’s character. That’s forbear- 
ance. Now, if it had been my piano 
and my Michael—well, we won’t go 
into that; there’s too much senseless 
violence in print already. But here 
we get to the nub of the problem. 

The Everest of my ambition is to 
teach my children the simple pre- 
cepts of existence (“Keep your fin- 
gers out of the plate,” “Don’t wear 
your underwear to bed,” “Keep out 
of federal institutions”) and some- 
how arrive at golden middle age 
with my larynx intact. But no mat- 
ter how I struggle to keep my voice 


out of that piercing upper register 
where, I am told, only dogs can hear 
it, my boys can always discover the 
one little chink in my armor of con- 
trol. 

When it is my turn to get them up 
in the morning, I spring down the 
stairs (after three hours’ sleep), 
jaunty and adorable in my husband's 
old dressing gown. I brace myself 
against the dazzling sight of all those 
eager, ill-scrubbed faces. I tell my- 
self that it is quite natural for chil- 
dren to be cheerful at seven o'clock 
in the morning. I further resolve 
that I am going to remain calm. 
Calm, do you hear? Calm. As I see 
it, I'm not strong, and I owe it to 
myself to maintain peace and (this 
is laughable) quiet. Discipline can 
come later, when we are all up to it. 

So I find three lost shoes, put a 
new cover on Colin’s speller, comb 
the entire house for 32¢ milk money, 


*@ 1957 by Jean Kerr, and reprinted with permission of Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
N.Y. 192 pp. $3.50. 
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and untie Gilbert, who has been 

strapped to a chair with a cowboy 
belt while I was looking for the 
money. All this while I’m exuding 
such syrupy good cheer that the 
children are downright awed. I hear 
myself saying, in the cool, improb- 
able tones of Betty Furness discuss- 
ing a new icebox, “Just because he 
ate your crayons is no reason to hit 
him on the head with a Coke bottle.” 

When they are finally seated at 
breakfast, I watch the twins spell 
out their names in butter on the plas- 
tic place mats, but I refuse to get 
riled. When they all decide to make 
sandwiches of boiled egg and puffed 
wheat, I remind myself that after all 
they’re just Little Boys and we can 
cope with this sometime later. 

Then I notice Christopher stirring 
his orange juice with an old pocket 
comb. At this point everything snaps, 
and my wild, sweet soprano can be 
heard in iemsnenneek. 

When I was younger and full of 
Dr. Spock, I used to make the com- 
mon mistake of trying to be “fair” 
with the children. At the peak of 
every crisis I would summon the en- 
tire brood from the four corners of 
the television set and ask stern, 
unequivocal questions like, “Who 
threw the calendar in the toilet?” 
Naturally, nobody had. 

Now I rely on blind instinct. After 
assessing the evidence and asking 
myself a few routine questions like 
who was in the bathroom last and 
who is sopping wet, I seize the prob- 
able culprit, give him a little whack, 


and announce flatly, “So; you threw 
the calendar in the toilet!” 

This method undoubtedly leads to 
an occasional injustice, but it cuts 
down on the plumbing bills. 

Another distressing aspect of dis- 
ciplining young children is that 
somehow you are always left with 
the flat end of the dialogue—a 
straight man forever. It’s not just 
that you feel idiotic. The real menace 
in dealing with a five-year-old is that 
in no time at all you begin to sound 
like a five-year-old. Let’s say you hear 
a loud, horrifying crash from the 
bedroom, so you shout up, “In heav- 
en’s name, what was that?” 

“What?” 

“That awful noise.” 

“What noise?” 

“You didn’t heaz that noise?” 

“No. Did you?” 

“Of course 1 did—I just told you.” 
“What did it sound like?” 
“Never mind what it sounded like. 

Just stop it.” 

“Stop what?” 

“Whatever you're doing.” 

“Tm not doing anything.” 

“Stop it anyway!” 

“I'm brushing my teeth. Shall I 
stop that?” 

Obviously, this way lies madness. 
Personally, I knew I had to win this 
battle of dialectics or seek psychiatric 
care. I don’t promise that my solu- 
tion will work equally well in all 
cases, but it does nicely around here. 
Nowadays, when I hear that crash I 
merely call up, clearly and firmly, 
“Hey you, pick up your pants.” 
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I am, of course, operating on the 
absolute certainty that whoever it is 
will also have at least one pair of 
pants thrown carelessly on the floor. 
And the mere motion of picking 
them up will distract him, temporari- 
ly at least, from whatever mayhem 
he was involved in. As far as that 
crash is concerned, I never really 
wanted to know what it was. I just 
wanted it to stop. 

Incidentally, the worst thing you 
can do when reprimanding your 
children is to indicate the nature and 
the degree of your desperation. For 
instance, you accomplish nothing by 
throwing yourself on their mercy 
and asking piteously, “Are you trying 
to drive your poor mommy smack out 
of her mind?” Of course, they are, 


but do you think they'll admit it? 


I find among my friends many 
examples of the insecure or hit-and- 
run type of disciplinarian. Little 
Kathie has deliberately thrown an 
unopened can of evaporated milk at 
her mother’s ear. So mother responds 
by spanking Kathie with a bedroom 
slipper. (These are excellent for the 
purpose because, while the noise 
produced is awesome, the damage is 
negligible.) However, at the first sign 
of that golden tear trickling down 
Kathie’s cute little nose, mother 
melts, clasps the little fiend to her 
breast, and murmurs, “Mommy 
didn’t mean it, mommy’s a mean, 
mean mommy.” And so forth. 

I will admit that on one notable 
occasion I had to fight against that 
impulse myself. When the children 


were really small we had a little 
game. I would say, “Are you my 
friend?” And they would answer, 
“I’m your good, true friend.” 

Well, one night when the twins 
were about three I deposited the two 
of them in the bathtub while I put 
the baby to bed. As I was changing 
the baby on his table, I could hear 
the sloshing and splashing of what 
appeared to be an aquacade in high 
gear. I called in several times, warn- 
ing them to stop the horsing around. 
Eventually I had to dump the baby 
in the crib and dash into the bath- 
room to smack the culprits. 

Then, as I beat my retreat back to 
the bedroom, there was an eerie 
silence. It was broken at last by 
Johnny, who announced, in cold, 
sinister tones, “Well, she's just lost 
two good, true friends.” I was un- 
nerved for days. 

Even at that, the pangs you get 
after you punish children are noth- 
ing compared to the problems that 
arise before you punish them. One 
day recently, after Christopher had 
left for school, I discovered that he 
had used my brand-new lipstick to 
draw a pirate’s treasure map on the 
floor of the garage. I was just wait- 
ing to get my hands on him when 
he arrived at four o'clock, all smiles 
and snatches of song. 

And I was just starting to call to 
him when I heard him ask his father, 
“Hi, dad, where is La Belle Senor- 
ita?” 

Now what do you doi in a case like 
that? 





By Thomas Shelley* 





Find Happiness in CUSA 


The Catholic Union of the Sick brings 
purpose to the lives of the bedridden 


{OR 29 years, Jerry Filan suf- 
E i) fered from cerebral palsy 
.= which crippled him and 
twisted his body. Hoping for a cure, 
he journeyed twice to Lourdes, but 
Lourdes had no miracle for Jerry. 
Shortly after his second pilgrimage, 
he suffered a severe relapse which 
left him completely helpless. 

Then, just before Christmas, 1949, 
a fire leube out in his room and he 
was severely burned. Jerry died two 
months later. Before his death, he 
wrote, “I have put myself in God’s 
keeping. I pray that I shall be 
guided in his way.” 

Jerry Filan learned resignation to 
God’s will through a Catholic or- 
ganization of which he was the first 
official member: the Catholic Union 
of the Sick in America. 

Cusa is the American branch of 
an organization which began in 
France just before the Ist World 
War. A young French medical stu- 
dent, Louis Peyrot, contracted tuber- 
culosis and went to a sanitarium in 
Switzerland. Fellow patients there 
encouraged him to join the Coccin- 
elles, a secular “pen-pal” organiza- 
tion for invalids. The Coccinelles 


provided a social life for the sick, 
since members promised to encour- 
age and help each other. 

Peyrot recognized the good psy- 
chology of the Coccinelles in the 
diversions it gave to the sick. But he 
saw, too, an opportunity for encour- 
aging spiritual growth. The Coccin- 
elles injected no purpose into the 
lives of the sick. Sickness still seemed 
useless. 

Returning to France in 1914, Pey- 
rot organized the Union Catholique 
des Malades, the “Ucemistes,” really 
the Coccinelles revivified by the doc- 
trines of the mystical Body and the 
Communion of Saints. Members still 
promised to encourage each other, 
but they now pledged their suffer- 
ings in and with Christ to win grace 
for themselves and for the world. 

The Catholic Union of the Sick 
spread into Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland. It has recently been 
established in England, the Philip- 
pines, Germany, and Ireland. 

The U.S. first met the Catholic 
Union in 1947. A Belgian member, 
Laure Brunner, an invalid for almost 
30 years, contacted Jerry Filan. Jerry 


agreed to join soon after he returned 


*Prepared especially for THe Catnoxic Dicest by the Paulist Writers’ bureau. 
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uncured from Lourdes. On Dec. 8, 
1947, the first eight-man “family” of 
the Catholic Union of the Sick in 
America was begun. Today, 84 
groups exist. 

Membership in cusa is limited to 
chronically disabled Catholics, who 
band together in groups of eight, 
called families. Many members have 
diseases which confine them to bed 
until death; others not bedridden 
find that their malady merely limits 
their activity. Any chronic illness 
makes a Catholic eligible for CUSA. 

The purpose of cusa is twofold. 
Primarily, it seeks to make illness as 
sistas fruitful as possible. Cu- 
sans ae suffering their voca- 
tion, and they willingly embrace it 
for personal holiness and the world’s 
salvation. On the cross, Christ suf- 
fered as the Head of humanity; by 
his suffering, He merited grace for 
every person of all times. Christ 
sanctified suffering, so that any man, 
woman, or child, by joining his suf- 
ferings with Christ’s, can merit the 
grace of Christ for himself and for 
the world. | 

Cusa also gives members a Catho- 
lic social life, by bringing friends 
into the lives of the sick. Incurables 
rejoice over the total recovery of 
others, and al] Cusans learn to be 
more patient with their own pain. 

A monthly group letter cements 
the eight members of each family. 
Personal messages about home, chil- 
dren, or pastimes, about almost any 
topic, pass from member to member. 
A partially crippled factory worker 


tells of her success at work. A spinal- 
meningitis victim, who for the last 
12 years has spent 23 hours a day on 
a metal frame, writes with news of 
her magazine sales. A third sufferer, 
writing from a sanitarium, speaks of 
her visit with her two small children. 
A man with chronic tuberculosis 
asks for advice from a priest suffering 
from paralysis. 

Every family has a leader who sees 
to the smooth functioning of his 
unit, a liaison officer to assist him, 
and a priest chaplain who is, like all 
Cusans, chronically disabled. The 
chaplain is the “pastor” of his eight- 
man parish. The 75 chaplains of 
cusa have an important mission, for 
most Cusans can seldom attend a 
formal retreat or mission, and many 
of them never get to hear a Sun- 
day sermon. 

The members within each family 
may come from any part of North 
America. One family, for example, 
has members in California, New 
York, and Canada. The members 
suffer from all kinds of maladies: 
cancer, arthritis, muscular dystrophy, 
and heart diseases. They include 
secular priests and Religious, Catho- 
lics of every vocation and walk of 
life. To belong to cusa, say the 
official documents, “one must be a 
sincere Catholic, and must have a 


Deities information on cusA 
may be obtained by writing to: 
Mrs. Robert Brunner, cusa, 100 
E. 50th St., N. Y. City 22. 
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state of health which is an occasion 
for sacrifice.” 

Each family selects its own patron 
saint. The international patroness of 
the union is St. Thérése of Lisieux. 
In this country, cusa’s protectress 
is the Immaculate Conception, on 
whose feast the first cusa family 
began. 

Each family chooses a definite in- 
tention for their sufferings. Some 
intentions are: “The conversion of 
America,” “The sanctity of priests,” 
“The perseverance of American sol- 
diers in grace.” The motto of the 
first cusA family captures the spirit 
of the entire organization: “To suffer 
for a purpose.” 

Thrice yearly, Cusans publish a 
50-page bulletin with features, re- 
ports, gossip columns, and a question 
box written by the members them- 
selves. Several Cusans operate a 
magazine re-mailing service to pro- 
vide free Catholic literature to the 
entire organization. There are even 
convert study groups, the discussions 
and “classes” conducted by mail. 


Retreat days were recently held in 
New York and Chicago. The bed- 
ridden are encouraged | to make pri- 
vate three-day retreats. Several mem- 
bers are developing a series of radio 
retreats for shut-ins. On the fourth 
day of each month, in memory of Jer- 
ry Filan’s death, hundreds of Cusans 
unite in a Holy Hour of adoration. 

A girl named Claire has been to- 
tally blind from the age of seven. 
Claire joined cusa before her mar- 
riage in 1948. Her first child, a girl, 
died two days after birth. Claire 
wrote her fellow Cusans, “God want- 
ed our baby, and we are resigned to 
his will. It is comforting knowing she 
can intercede for us.” Since then, 
Claire has lost two other children at 
birth. Through Claire’s heroic ex- 
ample, her husband has entered the 
Church. They have adopted two 
children, Chris and Robert. Robert 
is totally blind. 

The Cusans are a living example 
of St. Paul’s words, “To them that 
love God, all things work together 
unto good.” 


‘SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


A tipsy gentleman stepped aboard a crowded elevator, neglecting to turn 
around and face the front. The operator, not realizing what had happened, 
closed the doors and started the car on its way up. By that time there was not 
enough room to allow the last passenger to turn around. 

W hen the general atmosphere of embarrassment became painful, the tipsy 


one cleared his throat and said, 
why I called this meeting.” 


“I suppose many of you people are wondering 
Cedric Adams in the Minneapolis Star (7 Jan. 58), 








By Bill Kelly 





That St. Patrick’s Day Parade 


A little bit of green goes a long way 
in New York on St. Patrick's day 


HE SHRILL of a telephone 
T broke the predawn quiet in 

John J. Sheahan’s uptown 
New York City apartment. Sheahan, 
awakened from a_ sound sleep, 
glanced at his bedside clock as he 
picked up the receiver. It was 3 a.M.; 
the date was March 17, 1956. Snow 
had been falling steadily for hours. 

The caller was a New York Times 
reporter. In view of the storm, which 
had already heavily blanketed the 
city, would the annual St. Patrick’s 
day parade go on as scheduled? Or 
was Sheahan, as chairman of the 
general parade’ committee, ready to 
postpone the affair? 

Sheahan peered through his bed- 
room window at the swirling snow 
for a minute before replying. Then 
he said crisply, “The Irish will march 
at noon. You can count on that.” 
Bidding the inquiring newsman the 
top o’ the morning, he went back to 
bed. 

Nine hours later, 100,000 Irish, 
led by the Fighting 69th Infantry 
regiment, marched up Fifth Avenue, 
even as they had done each March 
17 for more than 100 years. The old- 
est, grandest marching tribute to 
good St. Patrick in the country, nav, 
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the world, was under way. The sky 
was blue, the sun brilliant after a 
day and night of New York’s worst 
snow-and-sleet storm of that winter 
of 1955-56. Scarcely a trace of the 
more than four inches of snow that 
had fallen remained underfoot along 
the route. That was because a crew 
of hundreds of Department of Sani- 
tation workers, under Commissioner 
Andrew W. Maulrain, a County Fer- 
managh man himself, had worked 
throughout the night to clear Fifth 
Avenue between 44th and 96th Sts. 

Sheahan may have heaved a sigh 
of relief as he saw the event go off as 
scheduled on that fair day that fell 
between two heavy snowstorms 
(snow and sleet reappeared prompt- 
ly on the 18th). But if he did, no one 
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was aware of it. Sheahan has an un- 
shakable conviction that on St. Pat- 
rick’s day the Irish need pay no 
attention to weather forecasts. 

There are, however, a multitude 
of other details which claim Shea- 
han’s attention long before the big 
day dawns. Early in January each 
year, the chairman calls a series of 
conferences among the representa- 
tives of the various organizations 
which are to take part. Sheahan 
types the necessary 700 notices him- 
self. 

Each representative receives a 
printed copy of the rules of conduct 
governing the marchers. “If any ob- 
jectionable person refuses to leave 
the line of march,” says one, “the 
police will assist in ejecting him or 
her, when their attention is called to 
it.” Another warns that “no acts of 
buffoonery will be permitted in front 
of television cameras or any other 
place along the line of march.” Still 
another rule states that any person 
riding horseback who is unable to 
control his mount must leave the pa- 
rade forthwith. The code concludes 
by stating that, since so many appii- 
cations for preferential positions in 
the line are received, seniority will 
be observed strictly in assigning posi- 
tions up front. “After all,” the march- 
ers are informed, “it matters little 
what part of the parade a unit is in.” 
As long as it’s the St. Patrick’s day 
parade, that is. 

The committee is highly specific 
about the kind of music considered 
appropriate for the occasion. Such 


traditional Irish airs as Garry Owen, 
O’Donnell Abu, Let Erin Remem- 
ber, and Rakes of Mallow are strong- 
ly recommended. So that there will 
be no mistakes, printed lists of ap- 
proved songs are distributed. 

One of Sheahan’s biggest head- 
aches is the allotting of tickets for the 
best places in the main grandstand 
between 6lst and 70th. Long be- 
fore March 17 each year, some 100,- 
000 applicants bid for the 9,000 seats 
available. People from all parts of the 
U.S. and many from Ireland con- 
verge on New York just to see the 
parade, and all, to Sheahan’s distress, 
demand good seats. With a tact born 
of years of gently saying No, Shea- 
han manages to handle the problem 
without arousing widespread wrath. 

Further proof of Sheahan’s diplo- 
matic talents was forthcoming a few 
years back when his two chief guests 
of honor, Harry S. Truman and 
Thomas E. Dewey, took places on 
either side of him in the main grand- 
stand. At the time, Mr. Truman was 
President of the U.S., Mr. Dewey 
was governor of New York, and they 
were rivals for the Presidency. Dur- 
ing the parade Sheahan listened po- 
litely while Truman, on his right, 
and Dewey, on his left, exchanged 
remarks. After the last marcher had 
passed in review, reporters hurried 
to Sheahan’s side, intent on getting 
some choice quotes. But Sheahan, as- 
suming the unnatural role of Irish 
Sphinx, refused to talk. What the 
governor of New York said to the 
President of the U. S. and vice versa 
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on that particular occasion has not 
yet, at least, come down to posterity. 

Of the thousands who fought for 
the coveted grandstand seats, only a 
few are likely to remain by the time 
the last marcher has gone his weary 
way to the dispersal point. Invaria- 
bly, among those who stay on to the 
end are Chairman Sheahan Cimpec- 
cable in tails and wearing the same 
high silk hat he’s worn these last 35 
years) and New York’s mayor. An- 
other is likely to be Jim Farley. Jim 
hasn’t missed a St. Patrick’s parade 
in the last 40 years. 

Those who have faithfully attend- 
ed the St. Patrick’s day march for a 
long time assert that each year it gets 
bigger and better. Right now, Shea- 
han is searching for superlatives to 
describe the coming 1958 version. 
He has been receiving scores of ap- 
plications from groups all over the 
country since last October. There 
has never been any set limit on the 
number of units that may partici- 
pate. Last year there were some 56 
battalions comprising more than 200 
aggregations, including bands. This 
year’s procession, Sheahan _ insists, 
will be even longer and more impres- 
sive. 

Among the out-of-town organiza- 
tions which will march in New York 
this year are the Ansonia, Conn., 
fire-department band; the Trenton, 
N.J., Catholic Boys’ High band; and 
the Bridgeport, Conn., P.A.L. band. 
Boston, forced to postpone a St. Pat- 
rick’s parade not long ago because of 
weather, will send a hardy band 


from Boston college. From other 
communities in Massachusetts will 
come marchers of St. William’s 
school, Dorchester, and the fife-and- 
drum corps of St. Catherine of Siena 
school in Norwich. 

This year, as always, the marchers 
will step off promptly at noon. Well 
out in front will be a pair of Irish 


-wolfhounds, mascots of the 69th In- 


fantry regiment, which has been 
leading the parade for more than 100 
years. The 2,500 officers and men of 
the regiment will be under com- 
mand of Col. William D. Lynch, a 
nephew of Gen. Edward Duffy, who 
led the parades when Fifth Avenue 
was a dirt road. 

The men of the regiment will 
have come from a Mass offered earli- 
er in St. Patrick’s cathedral by Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman. In the early 
days of the march, during the infa- 
mous Know-Nothing era, the regi- 
ment needed temporal as well as 
spiritual fortification. Once, when 
the sidewalks were lined with per- 
sons who had come to jeer rather 
than cheer, the men of the 69th fixed 
bayonets and marched smartly up 
the Avenue, defying anyone to mar 
the glory of St. Patrick’s day. Mat- 
ters have changed much since then. 

Following the 69th will come the 
main body: the New York Police 
and Fire departments; the Fordham 
rorc; the Catholic Daughters of 
America; the Irish Cultural society; 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians; 
the Sons and Daughters of St. Pat- 
rick. 
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In New York, on St. Patrick's day, 
Ireland is one again, for each of the 
32 counties is represented. Yes, it 
may be news to Belfast, but, in the 
New York parade, every last one of 
Ireland’s six northern counties is 
ipso facto a part of the republic, and 
men of Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Londonderry, Fermanagh, and Ty- 
rone march as comuades with those 
of Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, Ros- 
common, Dublin, Meath, Mayo, and 
the others. 

The county groups will be step- 
ping behind their colorful, symbolic 
banners, many of which, hand-em- 
broidered and painted in oils, are 
works of art. All along the line of 
march, as battalion follows battalion, 
as stirring Irish airs float on the 
breeze, there is always evident a gen- 
eral feeling of intense pride: in the 
country from whence the Irish 
spring; in the patronage of the noble 
St. Patrick; in the tradition of fierce 
independence which has always 
characterized the sons of Erin. 

If any man feels greater pride than 
the rest, he is likely to be the grand 
marshal. To attain this ex walead: posi- 
tion, a man must be a well-known 
public figure but not a candidate for 
public office, according to Chairman 
Sheahan. Aside from this rather rare 
combination of qualifications, the 
grand marshal must also be “of the 
blood.” 

Once, in the mayor’s absence from 
town, the acting mayor, one Joseph 
McKee, was designated grand mar- 
shal. At one of the meetings called 


by the chairman, McKee, notified of 
his selection, made a shocking state- 
ment. “Gentlemen,” he told the as- 
sembled representativ es, “as far as I 
know I’ve not a drop of Irish blood 
in me.” (McKee is a Scot.) But the 
parade went off as scheduled, and 
the whole matter, long a closely 
guarded secret, has been all but for- 
gotten. 

The first concrete step in organiz- 
ing the affair is taken when the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, which by 
long tradition enjoys this privilege, 
makes formal application to New 
York’s police commissioner for a 
marching permit. Ordinarily, such 
permits are issued at his discretion, 
but not in the case of the St. Pat- 
rick’s day parade. That’s because of 
section 4359.0 of New York City’s 
administrative code, which states 
that any organization which has 
marched annually for ten years prior 
to July 10, 1914, must be issued a 
permit. The Irish, who have called 
Fifth Avenue their own on March 
17 for more than a century, are the 
only marchers extant enjoying this 
privilege. 

Once the permit is issued, one of 
the world’s most highly organized 
police departments goes into action. 
The spectacle requires some 3,500 
officers, including 300 traflic police- 
men and 100 detectives. 

The police are expected to main- 
tain, as far as possible, the normal 
flow of traffic in the area; move pe- 
destrians across Fifth Avenue _ be- 
tween breaks in the Irish ranks; keep 
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the long lines of spectators from 
bunching up at certain points; and 
keep open the streets designated for 
police, fire, and other emergency ve- 
hicles. Weeks before the day, they 
map out a master plan for the speedy 
evacuation of the area in the event 
of a major catastrophe. 

Yet another police job is the plac- 
ing of the traditional green traffic 


stripe along the middle of Fifth Ave- ' 
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nue. This is one chore that is always 
left for the last few days before the 
parade. At the start of the operation 
the line they lay is more white than 
green. Fifty gallons of white paint 
take on the magic hue of the day 
with the addition of one gallon of 
green pigment. Which just goes to 
prove that on St. Patrick’s day in 
New York, a little bit of green goes 
a long way. 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 72) 


c) 
f) 
>) 


1. monarch (mon’ark) 
2. monotheism (mon’o-the-iz’m) 
3. monogamy (mo-nog’a-mee ) 


I) 
k) 


4. monologue (mon’o-log) 

5. monograph (mon’o-graf) 
6. monotony (mo-not’o-nce) d) 
i) 


7. monody (mon’o-dee) 


8. monochromatic 


(mon-o-kro-mat’ik ) a) 

9. monophobia (mon-o-fo’bee-a) e) 
10. monolithic (mon-o-lith’ik) h) 
1. monocle (mon’o-k’]) g 

12. monopolize (mo-nop’o-lize ) b) 


Sole supreme ruler. 

Belief that there is but one God. 
One marriage only during life; marriage 
with only one person at a time. 

Long speech delivered by one person. 
Written 


a treatise. 


account of single subject; 
One unvarying sound; wearisome same- 
ness. 

An ode sung by one voice; a funeral 
song; a dirge. 


Having, or consisting of, one color. 


‘Dread of being alone. 


Having the nature of a single block of 
stone; hence, single and uniform. 
Eyeglass for one eye. 

To acquire single control of the supply 
of any commodity or service. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





“.. that superb beast, deep-eyed and silken-furred, whom M. Méry stroked on 
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day with cautious joy, observing: ‘God made the cat that man might have the 


” 


pleasure of caressing the tiger.’ 
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The ancient Egyptians venerated 
the cat as a sacred animal. This ex- 
perience, says one authority, went to 
the cat’s head, and he has never been 
quite the same since. 


The cat’s enigmatic personality, a 
blend of aloofness and playfulness, 
has fascinated many writers and, in 
recent times, many photographers. 
Some of the most delightful writing 


about cats came from the pen of the 


distinguished essayist Agnes Rep-- 


plier, who died in 1950. 

Agnes Repplier wrote incisively on 
many subjects of greater importance 
than cats, but it is doubtful that she 


ever enjoyed any literary work more 
than the composition of her book 
The Fireside Sphinx. She viewed 
cats with affection but with no illu- 
sions about their behavior. Thus, she 
doubted the old story about Persian 


“... her uncanny habit of looking with fixed gaze over one’s shoulder at a dark 


corner of the room.” 





soldiers carrying cats when they 

fought the Egyptians, who feared to 
2 . “ 

wound the sacred animal: “To march 

to battle carrying a cat — a cat that 

must have been eminently unwilling 

to go — would have required more 


courage than to face an enemy.” 

We think that Agnes Repplier 
would have loved these cat photo- 
graphs by Walter Chandoha, so we 
have used interpretive passages from 
her essays to describe them. 














“The dog serves; the horse, the camel, the 
elephant serve, and are slaves of man. The 
cat has never served, save briefly and capri- 
ciously, casting aside her allegiance when it 
pleased her to do so, and turning back to 
that half-savage freedom which she held 
always in reserve.” 


“... the little Sphinx whose ways are gentle, whose heart is cold, whose character 
is inscrutable.” 


os 


... all ears and neck 
after the fashion of its 
kind, owlish in aspect, 
and wise with uncanny 
wisdom.” 
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“The serenity of her habitual attitude . . . her indolent enjoyment of cushioned 
ease and warmth, have endeared her naturally to men of thought rather than to 
men of action.” | 


“Perpetual vigilance keeps the cat in such excellent fighting order. Like a good 


athlete, she never relaxes the exercise which preserves her marvelous elasticity.” 























“When we know just what or cat, the analysis 
blights our affection.” 








“Whereas the dog . . . seeks ever to be intelligent and intelligible, the cat dwells 
within the circle of her own secret thoughts.” 





“The most intrepid of explorers ... trembling with excitement, and with a terror 
which is half pretence.” 











“ ... little denizen of woods and caves installed under our roofs, and softened 
into domesticity.” 


Photos by Walter Chandoha 
Passages from The Fireside Sphinx 
(Boston, 1901) reprinted by permis- 
sion of the Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 














By Barbara Dorr Mullen 


Condensed from “America” 


* 





Yes, I Came Back 


I found that the plaster saints which I 
disliked in my childhood were poor repre- 


sentations of the real persons 





y Catuotic school days were 
M brief, the memories frugal 

and a little dull. After being 
delayed by diphtheria, tonsillitis, and 
measles, I finally entered St. Mary’s 
academy in Portland, Ore., late one 
February. 

I was a tall, graceless seven-year- 
old. The school uniform was blue 
serge, but I wore a cotton facsimile, 
said to be more hygienic. Faded snap- 
shots of that time show a smug, 
pudgy, half-asleep child, with stick- 
straight hair cut in bangs, smirking 
at the camera. I don’t think that I 
would want to play with her myself. 

In those Ist-grade days, loving God 
was very easy. The whole spring 
built toward the splendor of our First 
Communion, and shared its wonder. 
Afterward, the white voile dress and 
the veil were passed on to younger 
cousins. The silver rosary in the 
small silver box was lost somehow. 
I have the little prayer book still. 

That summer we moved across the 
river, and in September I was sent to 
a new school, with different ways of 











doing things. The School of the 
Madeleine it was called, and it was ° 
large, hedged with holly, and prickly 
with discipline. At home, as an only 
child and by report a somewhat 
frightening one, I found it easy to get 
my way. But at school there were no 
exceptions to the rules, no chances 
for grandstand play. Flattery did not 
move those Sisters, nor could tears. 


The day I left my books at home, I 
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had to write 100 times: “I will not 
forget my books again.” 

I tried to follow the school pattern, 
learning to head my papers INRI, get- 
ting up early for Mass on first Fri- 
days, ransoming pagan babies. I had 
one sin, too terrible to confess: I 
found a packet of carbon paper in 
the great front room of my grand- 
father’s house and, filled with sud- 
den longing, I stole a small piece. I 
could have had the whole sheet for 
the asking. I didn’t ask. Years later, 
on the equivocal comfort of the ana- 
lyst’s couch, I worried about it still. 

Along with sin, I would sometimes 
catch intimations of sanctity, not 
necessarily mine. I remember the 
story of some saint who left her writ- 
ing immediately when called to other 
duties, and returned to find it fin- 
ished in gold by an angel. CAll my 
life, this is the miracle I have been 
waiting for.) On some feast day, we 
were taken to the Sisters’ chapel for 
Benediction, and that is a shining 
memory. 

But I found most of my school life 
dull, and therefore hard to, endure. 
Each year the discipline seemed more 
confining, and my discontent grew. 
I remember a ruler being broken 
over the knuckles of one malefactor, 
who then had the temerity to run 
from the classroom. He left behind 
blackboards covered with short divi- 
sion and endless splotchy water col- 
ors of tulips and daffodils. He also 
left one admiring classmate. 

Apart from school, the Church 


seemed to me to be a vast secret so- 


ciety, the subject of adult whispers, 
and of the curiosity of non-Catholics. 
Those who took their faith very seri- 
ously kept framed reproductions of 
the Sacred Heart in their living 
rooms, subscribed to religious maga- 
zines, and named their girls Agnes 
or Rosemary or Margaret Mary. 

The year I was nine, St. Thérése 
of Lisieux was canonized. Pastel 
statues of the new saint stood every- 
where, too pretty statues with huge 
bunches of roses in front of them. 
I neither understood nor approved of 
this commotion about a saint who, I 
thought, had done nothing. Heroism, 
at nine, meant Douglas Fairbanks as 
Robin Hood, or Mary Pickford dodg- 
ing crocodiles. The Little Flower 
bored me. 

Before I finished 4th grade, we 
moved from Portland to Pasadena. 
There, something strange occurred. 
All the small sorrows and discontents 
I had ever known came together in 
a lump, and the Church somehow 
emerged as villain. I did not under- 
stand the Church, nor like it very 
much (though I feared it), and it 
seemed most unlikely that the 
Church could possibly understand or 
care for me. I can remember no 
dramatic struggle, no wrestling with 
doubt. Any priest would have an- 
swered my questions, but I was too 
timid and too proud to ask. At ten, 
it seemed simpler to slip away, to 
leave the Church behind. 

And so, in Pasadena, I refused to 
go to a Catholic school. Surely this 
was as much laziness as conviction, 
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since St. Elizabeth’s was cight or 
nine blocks uphill and the Madison 
school was only four blocks down. 
If parochial education had bothered 
and bored me, public schools, then 
in a progressive phase, overstimu- 
lated me with projects and seldom 
reached my brain. I developed with 
the precision of an amoeba, reaching 
out for this bright fancy and that. 
To this day, I bear the mark. 

Pasadena stands now in my mem- 
ory as an era of intense and dedicated 
busyness. T hough I wanted approv- 
al, the price was high: conformity. 
I was often afflicted with interests 
beyond my years—soil conservation 
or the educational theories of John 
Locke. 


Those years roll together. 


The 


Church was still conn, but outside 


the orbit of real life, a recurring 
nuisance like cod-liver oi]. I mas- 
queraded as a Catholic for an hour 
or two on Sunday when, wearing a 
large leghorn hat with streamers, | 
went to the last Mass. And as a prac- 
tical Catholic Gin a most impractical 
way), when Easter caught up with 
me, I went to the sacraments. It was 
easicr to go through the motions 
than to protest. 

In high school and in college | 
began to sample other religions. | 
tried the ywca and the Oxford 
Group and two or three Protestant 
churches—it is hard to remember 
which ones. The small Episcopal St. 
Alban’s chapel was much closer than 
St. Paul the Apostle’s, so I attended 
the former. 
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Gradually, my indifference toward 
the Church changed to open antag- 
onism. The indilkerence had heen 
my own; others helped me with the 
antagonism Cand I did want their 
approval—God knows why). A clerk 
in a bookstore where I worked, her- 
self a lapsed Catholic still bearing 
the names of two great saints like a 
telltale brand, said I needn’t bother 
reading Chesterton. He was just a 
wordy “aa windbag of an apologist 
for the Church. I didn’ t bother. The 
Church, I was told, was against or- 
ganized labor. It was never necessary 
for anyone to say what Church. I 
knew. 

So I became radical, and, after a 
time at college, I earned my meager 
keep as a writer. I was ashamed of 
my innocence, ashamed of my youth, 
and eager to leave both behind. 

It was a time filled with idols. 
Most of them wrote: Veblen, Stef- 
fens, Debs. And there was Kafka, 
Hemingway, D. H. Lawrence. One 
vear este was Freud. I tried, lying 
on a firm couch, to remember all ‘ches 
had happened in Pasadena and in 
Portland and before. Somewhere, 
somehow, there was something im- 
portant hidden away. 

My road back to the Church was 
not taken deliberately. The change 
began with incidents and accidents, 
almost too small to notice, but not 
quite. (Looking back, I see a pat- 
tern.) I was in Reno, and I heard 
the name of a Catholic church: Our 
Lady of the Snows. I couldn't forget 
it. It kept going around in my head 
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like a tune. An impertinent Catholic 
nun teased me. “Once a Catholic, al- 
ways a Catholic,” she said, but very 
gently. I made friends with a priests’ 
housekeeper, and wondered at the 
kind things she told me that the 
priests had done. 

When I left Reno, these new im- 
pressions went along unasked. Star- 
tled by their impact, I decided I must 
break any remaining ties with the in- 
sidious cmiendiinn of the Church. 
Perhaps if I read a little about what 
it really stood for? A kind of personal 
muckraking was what I had in mind. 

The inquiry boomeranged. | found 
more than I had meant to find when 
I started to explore the world I 
thought I had left forever in the 4th 
erade. In the Church that I fad 
called narrow, I found all shades and 
colors of opinions. As a liberal, I had 
fumed at the Church’s conservatism. 
It was a shock now to find that labor 
had often lagged behind the Popes, 
who had given working people a 
stronger bill of rights hon they had 
Simul elsew eee.” 

How could | complain of the sac- 
charinity of Catholic writing after I 
came upon Leon Bloy, roaring in 
fury at all pretense? How coal I 
mock the ignorance of Catholics 
after I discovered Maritain and Gil- 
son and Dawson—and that wordy old 
windbag I had been warned against, 
Chesterton, with his magnificent 
yards and yards of prose? I Nor could 
I any longer call the Church an 
ostrich, hiding her head so that she 
could not see this awful century, not 


tween 
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in the face of Pope Pius XII’s chal- 
lenge: “Let us thank God that He 
makes us live among the present 
problems. . . . It is no longer per- 
mitted to anyone to be mediocre.” 

During the years when I had 
shopped for a church, I had respond- 
ed to a human need to be closer to 
God. Caught fast in unbelief, I add- 
ed the corollary, “if there was a God.” 
And yet I knew (they had told me) 
that God could be approached per- 
sonally only in the great outdoors 
that He had made, vieiiowes the inter- 
ference of other people. Rituals and 
dogma, I was told, always stand be- 
a man and his God. 

Here was one of the toughest lies 
to see beyond. But by one of the 
gentle ironies of Prov idence, it was 
the Little Flower, St. Thérése, who 
helped to show me I was wrong. The 
Catholic contemplative uses the sim- 
ple, personal, intimate approach to 
God, and the contemplative is at the 
very core of the Church. Indeed, her 
truest action is an overflow from 
prayer. The contemplative is not out 
of the world but in its very center, in 
the eve of the hurricane. 

I saw now that the forms and rules 
and regulations of the Church are 
the merciful scaffolding that protect 
her prayer, her love. This, in every 
time and place, is her true meaning: 
the love of God, and the love of man 
in God for the hint of God in man. 
The symbols and the rituals, the 
liturgy itself, stand on the frontier 
between the known and the un- 
known, between the visible and the 
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invisible, between time and eternity. 

There was and is so much to 
learn! I was astonished at this central 
place of prayer. While knowing that 
there are still Catholics who choose 
to skid by on a rare Hail Mary and 
a seasonal Confession, I was im- 
pressed with how many ordinary- 
looking people were doing extra- 
ordinary things: going to Mass every 
day, saying the Divine Office, follow- 
ing theologians in their tremendous 
pursuits. The Church was not the 
thing of shadows I had thought it 
to be. Rather, it was a universal 
Church, by definition a living, grow- 
ing thing. 

Piece by piece, then, I discovered 
a great Church coming to new ma- 
turity in a new land. In time, and by 
the grace of God, I returned to that 
Church. I had no choice, in mind or 
heart. I returned, not because it was 
the easy or the comfortable thing to 
do, but because I had to. Much of 


what I learned was peripheral to the 


largest discovery of all: there was, 
after all, a God who cared for us, 
and waited. He was larger than the 
water colors of tulips and daffodils, 
larger than the 2nd readers or the 
short division, and larger than any- 
thing they said. Yet, in his mercy, 
He included them all, as, in his 
mercy, He included me. 

It is now almost 11 years since I 
started to read my way all the way 
out of the Church, and instead, read 
my way back in. As I came to terms 
with those early memories, and 
wished that there were more, I saw 
that some were not of the Church at - 
all but only the busy work of her 
children, and sometimes their mis- 
chief. But if memories were sparse, 
I had kept all those that were im- 
portant: the wonder of my First Holy 
Communion, the memory of a visit- 
ing priest giving us brown scapu- 
lars, and of that sugary little saint, 
Théreése. Her patience had outlasted 
mine. 


<5 


SAFETY LAST 


A Canadian Air Force officer stationed in France decided to spend his leave 
traveling through Italy. One day he went to see the leaning tower of Pisa. As 
he was parking his car in the area, he was approached by an official-looking man 
in a dark gray uniform. The fellow handed the Canadian a numbered pink ticket 
for which he demanded 20 lire. 

Since the Canadian was unable to speak Italian, he decided that he’d better 
pay up without discussion. The ticket, he thought, must be either a parking stub 
or a card of admission to the tower. 

When he returned to his hotel, he showed the ticket to the desk clerk and 
asked for an explanation. The officer was a little taken aback to discover that he 
had insured his car against damage in the event that the leaning tower fell on it 
during his visit. Frances Benson. 








By John E. Gibson 





Count Your Frustrations 


You may find out that you're much 


better off than most people 





RUSTRATIONS are a part of 
F life. They range all the way 
from the car that won't start 
or the theatre tickets left at home to 
the mother-in-law who is making 
your life miserable or the boss who 
won't give you a raise. Life may not 
be altogether a matter of “licking 
honey from a thorn,” but for most of 
us it’s a succession of victories and 
vexations, successes and failures. 
What's par for the course? How 
do your frustrations compare with 
those of others? Here’s a quiz that 
gives you a chance to find out. (You 
may find that you're luckier than 
most people!) So tee off on this nine- 
hole frustration course, then check 
your score for each “hole” with that 
of the average citizen. 
1, Do you feel that you don’t 











in-laws unhappy? Yes . No. 
4. Are you dissatisfied with your 
job? Yes No 
5. Do you feel that lack of educa- 
tion is frustrating your ambitions? 
Yes . No , 
6. Does your spouse have any hab- 
its you find particularly annoying, 
such as nagging, -drinking, over- 
spending, going out too much, or 
being generally inconsiderate? Yes 


No P 








make enough money? Yes 
No ; 

2. Now and then everyone gets 
so annoyed by something that he 
feels like blowing his top. How often 
does this happen to you? Several 
times a day ; about once a 
day two or three times a 
week ; comparatively seldom 


3. Is your relationship with your 


7. Do you think that success is 
largely a matter of getting the right 
breaks at the right time, or know- 
ing the right people? Yes 
No P 

8. How much of the time do 
you feel dissatisfied? Most of the 
time ; about half of the time 

; one-quarter of the time . 
less than that 
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9. If you could live your life over 
again, would you choose to live it in 
aaechs the same Way as you have? 


Yes . No 


Score Carp 

1. If you feel that you do make 
enough money, you can stand up, 
take a bow, and rate yourself above 
90% of your fellow Americans. One 
Gallup poll shows that only one out 
of ten of the nation’s breadwinners 
feels that he is earning enough to 
meet his needs. 

Indeed, the majority of Americans 
ranked “not being able to earn 
enough money” as their No. 1 frus- 
tration. 

The 10% who weren’t frustrated 
by being unable to make the stuff as 
fast as they spent it were not all in 
the higher i income brackets. But they 


had leosnedl how to live happily w ith- 
in their means. 

2. Studies of Oregon State college 
students showed that the average 
man felt frustrated enough to blow 
his top about six times a week. This 


study was compared with one made 
of women students on another cam- 
pus. Par for the ladies was lower. 
The average woman felt like blowing 
her top only four times a week. 
Frustrations that the women found 
most annoying were likely to involve 
other persons, such as being slighted, 
snubbed, or otherwise put upon. 
What burned the men up most fre- 
quently were frustrations involving 
inanimate things, such as having 
something go wrong with the car, 


missing a train, not being able to find 
an important paper. 

3. A Yes answer on this one puts 
you in company with one couple out 
of every three. A Cornell university 
survey of married couples showed 
that 42% of the wives and 32% of 
the husbands had trouble getting 
along with their in-laws. Other 
studies show that in-law troubles 
produce more family arguments than 
any other source of friction except 
money. 

4. If you’re happy with your job, 
youre better off than four Americans 
out of ten. The consensus of several 
studies is that roughly 40% of the 
U.S. working force don’t like their 
jobs for these reasons: (a) They 
think they are fitted for something 
better. Cb) They don’t like their boss, 
or feel that he doesn’t appreciate 
their abilities. Cc) There are insufh- 
cient opportunities for advancement. 
Cd) The job is routine. 

If your answer to this question is 
No, the odds are better than even 
that you're either a businessman or 
professional man. A survey indicates 
that the majority of people in these 
two categories (72% ) are happy with 
their jobs. As for the farmers, only 
58% said they gained any satisfaction 
from their work. Of white-collar 
workers, less than half (48%) regard 
their jobs as satisfying. Manual work- 
ers found their occupations most frus- 
trating of all; only 37% say that they 
are happy in their work. 

5. If you feel frustrated because 
you don’t have more education, you 
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have a lot of company. In a nation- 
wide survev, Americans who indicat- 
ed dissatisfaction with their lives 
were asked what factor they felt was 
chiefly responsible. “Failure to get 
enough education” was mentioned 
more frequently than anything else 
by both men and women. 

6. A Gallup survey polled hus- 
bands and wives from coast to coast 
on this question and found that only 
one couple in ten were so blissfully 
wedded that they could think of no 
serious faults in their marriage part- 
ners. 

Husbands complained most fre- 
quently and vehemently about nag- 
ging. And what burned the wives up 
nse was their husband’s “lack of 
consideration.” 

7. If vou think that success is large- 
ly a matter of luck, you are probably 
hi aving trouble in climbing the suc- 
cess ladder. All studies show that the 
more frustrations a man encounters 
in realizing his ambitions, the more 
likely he is to attribute other people's 
success to luck. 

The Office of Public Opinion Re- 
search at Princeton surveyed a repre- 
sentative cross section of Americans 
on this question. Almost half (45% ) 
felt that a person’s ability was the 
principle factor in success, 37% said 
they thought luck was chiefly re- 
sponsible; 14% felt it was a combina- 
tion of luck and ability, and the 
others had no opinion on the matter. 


Significantly, the majority of those 
who “had achieved the ‘greatest suc- 
cess felt that success was due chiefly 
to ability. But most of the less suc- 
cessful felt that luck was the im- 
portant factor. And the lower the 
occupational level, the more inclined 
people were to feel that success was 
mostly a matter of “getting the 
breaks.” 

8. Prof. Rexford Hershey, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has 
made an exhaustive study of the day- 
to-day feelings of the average Ameri- 
can workingman. He found that the 
average worker feels frustrated 17% 
of the time, happy 56% of the time, 
and neither consciously happy nor 
consciously frustrated the rest of the 
time. 

If you feel frustrated more than 
one-fourth of the time, it’s time to 
take stock of your outlook on life. 
Psychologist Hershey has this to say 


‘after evaluating thousands of case 


histories, “When an individual feels 
dissatished more than 25% of his 
waking time, either his mind or his 
body begins to deteriorate.” 

9. ‘The Galluy poll asked this ques- 
tion of men and women from all 
walks of life, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Six out of ten said they were 
happy enough with the way their 
lives had gone so far. But four Ameri- 
cans out of ten were dissatisfied with 
their lives and would live them dif- 
ferently if they had a chance. 


Pedestrian: a person who got too far behind in his car payments. 
Francis O. Walsh. 








HE TIME Is 1965. You’re look- 
ing for a new car, and you 
have your heart set on one 

of those sleek, low, 560-horsepower 
turbine jobs. You might have some 
trouble deciding on the color and 
the accessories, but you'll have no 
trouble making the down payment— 
because there won’t be any. You 
won't be buying the car; you'll be 
renting it! 

Within a few years, nobody will 
buy a new car; nobody that is, except 
those individualists who feel they 
have to own the car they drive. The 
rest of us, who like to save time, 
trouble, and money, will rent a new 
car every two years or so. 

Americans have already taken to 
renting cars in a big way. Last year 
some 15 million people rented cars 
for a day, a week, or a month. Such 
people paid $350 million in rentals, 
four times the amount spent seven 
years ago. By 1965, an estimated 50 
million people will be renting cars, 











By Al Outcalt 
Condensed from “Car Life’* 





Your Next Car: 
Rent or Buy It? 


The question is not as 
silly as it sounds 


and the business will have grown 
into a $1 billion industry. 

Today, roughly 63% of all new 
cars purchased are paid for in month- 
ly installments. The average length’ 
of payment time is 30 months, which 
is about as long as many owners drive 
their cars before swapping them in 
on new models. Hence, millions of 
us are already renting our cars, in a 
sense, only we're making the pay- 
ments to a finance company or bank. 

How will the car-rental plan of the 
future work? Well, once you've de- 
cided to rent a car, you'll look up the 
nearest rental agency. It may be any 
one of hundreds of such firms. 

Next, you'll have to decide which 
make of car you want. Practically 
every make of American car (and 
most of the more popular foreign 
cars) will be available. But whether 
you choose a Volkswagen or a Cad- 
illac, all you'll have to do is sign up. 
You can keep the car for any length 
of time you choose, from a few 


*America’s Family Auto Magazine, 41 E. 42d St., New York City 17. January, 1958. © 1958 
by Motor Publications, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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months to a few years. After a little 
paper work, your car will be waiting, 
probably a new model, right off the 
production line. 

You'll have to fill up the gas tank 
yourself, but beyond that, the rental 
firm will handle all the maintenance 
and repairs. In addition, they'll take 
care of the insurance. If you should 
have an accident, or break down on 
the highway, you simply call the 
nearest branch office of your rental 
firm, and they'll take charge of the 
car. They'll probably even lend you 
a car until your rented car is ready 
to roll again! 

What do you have to do? Merely 
pay the monthly bill, just as you'd 
make the usual monthly payment. 
And in this respect, it’s just like buy- 
ing a car on time: if you don’t make 
the payments, they'll come around 
and collect your chariot. 

Why rent a car? What are the ad- 
vantages? How much does it cost? 
Will you save anything by renting 
instead of buying? 

It won’t cost you any more to rent 
a car than it costs you now to buy 
one. Indeed, it may well cost you 
less, because the rental firm can buy 
the cars and keep them running for 
less than you can, for four reasons. 

1. Rental companies don’t buy one 
car at a time; they buy in fleets. 
When cars are bought that way, the 
price is better by hundreds of dollars 
than when bought individually. 

2. The rental firm also insures its 
cars on a fleet basis, at substantial 
savings. 
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3. The rental company will have a 
huge shop in your neighborhood, 
where it services all its rented cars. 
By servicing cars on a fleet basis, 
they cut maintenance costs consid- 
erably. 

4. The rental company also buys 
replacement parts in big quantities 
at substantial discounts. The spark 
plugs that cost you 90¢ each may 
cost the rental firm only half that 
much. 

There are other important advan- 
tages. For one thing, when you rent 
a car, you don’t have to raise the 
money you'd otherwise need for a 
down payment. 

A second advantage to renting a 
car is that it doesn’t depreciate in 
value sharply the minute you drive 
it out of the showroom. True, it’s a 
used car once you begin driving it; 
but if you’re renting it for only six 
months or a year, it loses proportion- 
ately less of its value since the rental 
firm can still rent it out after you re- 
turn it. Some of the car’s deprecia- 
tion will be reflected in your monthly 
bill, but fleet depreciation is always 
lower than that written off on single 
cars. 

A third advantage to renting a car 
is that unless you enjoy tinkering 
with it, tuning it, and servicing it, 
you can leave all this to the rental 
company. 

There’s a fourth important advan- 
tage. When you buy a car, you may 
discover, after having invested a 
sizable portion of your savings, that 
your new car is a lemon. If you rent 





50 
a car that proves to be defective, 
that’s the rental company’s problem. 
A large firm is better able than you 
to get a fair settlement from the 


manufacturer. 
Now for the best part of all: cost. 
Let’s assume that you buy a $3,000 
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car; drive it 20,000 miles over two 
years; and trade it in for $1,800 on 
a new model. It has cost you $1,200 
in depreciation over two years, or 
$600 a year. Figure your operating 
expenses — gas, oil, tires, antifreeze, 
maintenance, repairs, insurance—at 


FIGURE YOUR CAR COSTS 


FIXED COSTS 
1. Depreciation 
2. Insurance 


Collision 
Fire and Theft 
Other 
Total 
3. Taxes 
Personal Property 
CC aie 
Other 
Total . 


4. License and Registration................ 


TOTAL FIXED COSTS 











VARIABLE COSTS 
1. Gas and oil per mile 
2. Number of miles driven 
(Multiply line 2 by line 1) 
Cost per year.. 


3. Maintenance einai cities. 


transmission oil) 
4. Tires 
5. Repairs 


TOTAL VARIABLE COSTS 


























AUTO CLUB MEMBERSHIP 





INCIDENTAL COSTS 
Car wash 
Polishes and waxes 


Accessories .. 


TOTAL INCIDENTAL COSTS_______. 




















TOTAL DRIVING COSTS PER YEAR 
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roughly 8¢ a mile. At 10,000 miles a 
year, that’s $800. So to buy your own 
car, drive it for two years, and then 
sell it has cost you a total of about 
$1,400 a year. 

Now let’s take the same $3,000 
car, which the rental company buys 
for considerably less than that. They 
rent it to you at $40 a month, or 
$480 a year. And they charge you 
7¢ per mile, which at 10,000 miles 
a year comes to $700. Even if you 
spend $16 a month on gas, that 
comes to only $192 a year. Ad4d it all 
up, and it costs you a total of $1,372 
a year to rent the same car which, to 
buy, costs you $1,400. And you still 
have none of the headaches involved 
in owning it! 

Of course, the fees charged by 
most rental companies today are con- 
siderably higher than those stated 
above. For renting one of the low- 
priced three, for example, the cost 
now would be about $40 a week, 
plus 8¢ a mile. This obviously is eco- 
nomical only if you need a car during 
specific periods of time, say for a 
vacation or a long trip, when it 
wouldn’t pay to buy a car outright. 

But the figures quoted in our hy- 
pothetical comparison between an- 
nual renting and owning are real 
possibilities for 1965. The thing that 
will make it possible is volume: more 
people renting cars, for longer peri- 
ods. 

Even today you can rent a car for 
a full year for only slightly more 
than it costs to own one. James H. 
Ross, vice president and general man- 
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ager of National Auto Leasing Corp. 
of. Detroit, has pointed out that it 
costs the average customer only about 
$150 a year more to rent a car than 
to buy one. 

Renting cars is not a new practice. 
About 40 years ago, in Omaha, Neb., 
one Joseph Saunders came up with 
an idea. In those days it was com- 
mon to rent horses from livery sta- 
bles. Why not, he reasoned, rent 
automobiles to people who couldn’t 
afford to own them but who would 
like an occasional Sunday drive? 

Until 1946, the car-rental business 
was rather slow; people rented cars 
only for an occasional trip. After the 
2nd World War, however, a big 
growth of airplane travel indirectly 
promoted the car-rental business. 
Since airports are located so far from 
the center of major cities, air travel- 
ers needed a convenient way to get 
from airport to destination, and back 
to the airport. 

Today, more than 200,000 cars 
are for rent in the U.S. and foreign 
countries. More than 2,000 rental 
offices are located in downtown ga- 
rages, airports, bus depots, railroad 
stations, and hotels. You can now 
rent a car almost anywhere on a cred- 
it card, drive it wherever you wish, 
and leave it at your destination. 

Annual car renting is the next 
logical step. One car-rental company 
official has predicted that within 
three to five years, more than half of 
the new cars rolling off Detroit’s as- 
sembly lines will be owned by rental 
agencies. 





By Robert Rigby 





The Wizard of 


Luxembourg 


“Papa” Bech is probably the ablest 


foreign minister in Europe 


ILMOST EVERY morning at 
8:30, a smiling, elderly 
man with a white mous- 

tache, his black Homburg set at a 

jaunty angle, can be seen walking 

down the Street of Our Lady in 

Luxembourg, capital of Europe’s lit- 

tle grand duchy of the same name. 

With an old walking stick in one 

hand, a bulging brief case in the 

other, he is on his way to the office. 

All along his route, Luxemburgers 
doff their hats politely, call out a 
greeting, or stop to exchange a few 
words with the old gentleman. Po- 
licemen salute, and streetcar motor- 
men, not to be outdone, sometimes 
clang their bells to pay their respects. 

Luxemburgers like to show their 
esteem for 70-year-old Joseph Bech, 
their long-time premier and the dean 
of Europe’s statesmen. 

When Joseph Bech (rhymes with 
“mesh”) first took over as Luxem- 
bourg’s premier and foreign minister, 
he was only 39, and the youngest 
chief of state in Europe. It was a 
relatively tranquil age. Calvin Cool- 
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idge was in the White House; a 
little-known figure named Joseph 
Stalin was just beginning to tighten 
his hammer lock on Soviet Russia; 
and a firebrand named Adolf Hitler 
was not yet taken seriously, either in ~ 
Germany or elsewhere. 

From that day in 1926 down to 
the present, through peace, war, and 
cold war, Bech has remained Luxem- 
bourg’s foreign minister. In addition, 
for much of the time he has also been 
at his country’s helm as premier, as 
he is today. No other statesman in 
this century, living or dead, can boast 
such a record in office. 

Not that Bech himself finds much 
to boast about in it. He is known 
both at home and abroad for his sim- 
plicity and modesty. But for his 
countrymen, Bech’s record in office is 
a matter of pardonable pride. They 
are well aware that his years as 
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Luxembourg’s perennial spokesman 
have boosted their little country to 
new recognition in the world. “Papa 
Bech,” they say, “has put Luxem- 
bourg on the map.” | 

In terms of size, there is not very 
much of it to put on the map. The 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is 
tucked in between France, Germany, 
and Belgium. It is shaped roughly 
like an Indian arrowhead, and covers 
only 999 square miles, just five sixths 
the area of Rhode Island. Luxem- 
bourg is a constitutional monarchy 
(the present sovereign is the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte). The little Cath- 
olic state has only 315,000 inhabi- 
tants, mainly farmers and winegrow- 
ers, miners, and steelworkers. 

That such a small state today oc- 
cupies a prominent place in the 
councils of Europe is somewhat sur- 
prising, even to the proud, indepen- 
dent Luxemburgers. One reason is 
economic: their booming steel indus- 
try, which produces nearly 4 million 
tons of steel yearly and represents 
80% of the entire economy. 

But another reason can be 
summed up in one name: Bech. As 
one foreign diplomat said emphati- 
cally not long ago, “Luxembourg 
may be one of Europe’s smallest 
states, but it boasts the ablest foreign 
minister in Europe.” 

Long experience and political as- 
tuteness alone don’t account for this 
reputation. There is also Bech’s enor- 
mous personal popularity. A man 
who radiates good humor (“I think 


the fellow must smile in his sleep,” 


remarked one colleague) he has a 
way of making his points at diplo- 
matic conferences without ruffling 
anyone’s feelings. 

In 1952, for instance, the repre- 
sentatives of six European nations, 
Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, 
met to sign the historic treaty estab- 
lishing the European Coal and Steel 
Community. It was a great step for- 
ward toward a “new” Europe, for it 
grouped the mines and mills of the 
six countries in one common market, 
without any trade barriers. But at 
the last minute a hitch developed. 

The foreign ministers fell to 
wrangling over where to locate the 
High Authority, the body which 
would administer the coal-and-steel 
pool. Germany wanted the head- 
quarters in the Ruhr. France stood 
up for Strasbourg; Belgium came out 
for Liége. Bech said nothing, biding 
his time. 

At last, when the conference was 
deadlocked and the hour late, he 
spoke up. “You know, gentlemen, 
even we must go to bed sometime. 
Let me propose a compromise. Why 
not set up the Authority in Luxem- 
bourg? Only temporarily, of course. 
Later you can move it elsewhere.” 

The offer was quickly accepted. 
Bech thus won for his country the 
honor of being the first economic 
capital of the “new” Europe. Today, 
more than five years later, Luxem- 
bourg is still the “temporary” seat of 
the Authority. It is so well accommo- 
dated there, moreover, that many 
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people doubt that it will ever be 
moved elsewhere. 

For Bech, Luxembourg’s economic 
well-being is closely linked with that 
of its neighbors. This conviction has 
long wanie him one of the most elo- 
quent champions of merging Euro- 
pean nations into a unified economic 
community, the next logical step 
after the coal-and-steel pool. 

The plan is no longer a pipe 
dream but is well on its way to be- 
coming a reality. Last March 26 the 
same six nations signed two more 
far-reaching agreements. One was 
the Euratom treaty, which provides 
for a pooling of resources for devel- 
oping atomic resources for peaceful 
use. The other was the European 
Common Market treaty. 

The aim of the Common Market 
treaty is revolutionary. Within the 
next 12 to 15 years, the six nations 
(joined, quite ‘likely, by other Eu- 
ropean states) will form a single 
economy. All barriers to the free cir- 
culation of goods, capital, and man- 
power will be swept away. Western 
Europe, no longer fenced in by arti- 
ficial trade w alls, will at last have a 
consumer market as big as that in the 
U.S. Moreover, this economic fu- 
sion may in time lead to a political 
merging, to a United States of Eu- 
rope. 

Progress toward a federal Europe 
has been heartening in the last few 
years. But there was a time, in 1954, 
when the outlook was black. That 
was when France turned down the 
proposed European Defense Com- 


munity. Bech was attending a meet- 
ing when the news came of the 
French decision. Everyone » was 
plunged in gloom except Bech. 

“Let me tell you something,” he 
said to his colleagues. “In Luxem- 
bourg we have an ancient religious 
festival celebrated on Whit-Tuesday 
in the town of Echternach. Origin- 
ally, it may have had something to 
do with seeking divine aid for epi- 
leptics. Any way you look at it, it’s 
one of the strangest festivals in 
Christendom. 

“Early in the morning thousands 
of pilgrims from miles around form 
a long procession in the narrow, cob- 
bled streets before heading for the 
tomb of St. Willibrord. The people 
don’t walk there, however. They 
dance, in a peculiar way—five steps 
forward, then three backward, and 
so on—to the tune of a haunting mel- 
ody played over and over again. It 
takes them hours to reach the tomb, 
but reach it they do, finally. 

“And building Europe,’ * cummed 
up Bech, “is a little like our Echter- 
nach procession: five steps forward, 
then three backward. But eventually 
the goal will be reached.” 

Bech himself doesn’t seem to take 
anything but forward steps, and at a 
pace that runs circles around his 
younger aides. On one occasion re- 
cently, he left Luxembourg early in 
the morning and drove to Brussels, 
140 miles away, for a conference 
with a Belgian minister. That aft- 
ernoon he flew to London for a 
meeting that lasted until well after 
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midnight. Next morning, at nine o- 
clock, he was back in Luxembourg, 
ready to deliver a major speech be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies. 

As if being premier and foreign 
minister were not a heavy enough 
burden for a man of his age, Bech al- 
so shoulders two other government 
jobs: minister of foreign trade and 
minister of winegrowing. “And the 
last,” he likes to say, “is perhaps the 
most important. It gives you a proper 
perspective on the good things of 
life. Maybe it wouldn’t be a bad idea 
for every foreign minister to be his 
country’s minister of winegrowing, 
too.” 

Boundless energy has character- 
ized Bech’s career from the very be- 
ginning. He was born Feb. 17, 1887, 
in the town of Diekirch (pop. 4,- 
000), son of a local banker. After 
early schooling in Luxembourg, he 
went abroad to study law, first at 
Fribourg university in Switzerland, 
then at the Sorbonne in Paris. On 
his return he entered a law office in 
the capital and plunged almost im- 
mediately into politics. 

His rise was spectacular. At 26 he 
was elected, as a Catholic party can- 
didate, to a seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies. At 34 he was a minister in 
the government. Except for a short 
period a few years later, he was not 
to leave it. After becoming premier 
and foreign minister at 39, he was 
also elected a vice president of the 
League of Nations. 

This lightning success didn’t 
change his taste for a simple private 


life. Bech and his wife, the daughter 
of a Luxembourg supreme-court 
judge, continued to live in an unpre- 
tentious house, and saw as much of 
old friends as of new political asso- 
ciates. A close friend has said, “The 
Bech home has always been famous 
for its fun and laughter, not its poli- 
tics.” 

The Beches brought up their two 
children, Charles and Betty, to re- 
gard their father’s job as one like any 
other. “What does your father do for 
a living?” his son Charles, then nine 
years old, was asked by a school 
chum one day. “Oh, he does some- 
thing or other in the government,” 
came the reply from the premier’s 
son. 

In 1940 Luxembourg’s independ- 
ence and snug prosperity were shat- 
tered when German troops poured 
into the country for the second time 
in 25 years. The government and the 
grand ducal family fled into exile to 
continue the fight from abroad. 

Wherever they went, the U.S., 
Canada, Britain, the government-in- 
exile faced a humiliating problem: 
few people had ever even heard of 
Luxembourg. Yet it was tremendous- 
ly important to make the little state 
known so that it could take its proper 
place among the Allied powers. The 
grand duchess and members of the 
government did what they could, 
traveling and lecturing widely. (And 
Bech’s son, by the way, enlisted in 
the U. S. Air Force, and later flew in 
the European theater.) 

At the beginning of September, 
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1942, the nazi Gauleiter in Luxem- 
bourg ordered all able-bodied men 
over 21 to report for military service 
in the Wehrmacht. The penalty if 
they refused: arrest and concentra- 
tion camp for their families. 

On Sept. 9 the indignant Luxem- 
burgers, though unarmed, called the 
first general strike in any occupied 
country. It was a magnificent show 
of courage, but doomed to failure. 
Scores of strike leaders were shot. 
Thousands of young men were 
packed off to the Russian front, most 
of them never to return. 

When the nazis were finally on 
the run, Luxembourg was in a sorry 
state. The Rundstedt offensive had 
devastated many towns and villages, 
and left nearly 60,000 people home- 
less. But Luxemburgers were also 
left with a keen sense of gratitude to 
the U.S. American troops had liber- 
ated the country in 1918; they re- 
peated the performance in 1945, 
when the 3rd Army, under Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr., hurled back 
German forces. (Patton, who was 
killed in a jeep accident shortly after- 
wards, is buried beside 5,100 of his 
soldiers at the Hamm military ceme- 
tery outside the capital.) 

Along with Belgium and the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg adopted 
stern postwar measures to keep its 
currency sound. In 1947 the three 
countries formed the famous Bene- 
lux Union, the pilot project of to- 
day’s European Common Market. 
By hard work, and with the aid of 
Marshall plan funds, the Benelux 


nations were out of the woods and on 
the road to recovery before other 
war-ravaged countries. 

Meanwhile, Joseph Bech went the 
rounds of European capitals, drum- 
ming up support for an even wider 
economic union. His frequent diplo- 
matic tours, together with leadership 
of Luxembourg’s delegation at UN 
General Assemblies, left him little 
leisure time for the fishing, shooting, 
and golf he once enjoyed. He didn’t 
drop one interest, however: collect- 
ing paintings. 

Once, during a conference in Par- 
is, Bech’s aides were puzzled by his 
mysterious disappearance at the 
lunch break. Back in time for the 
afternoon session, he was lugging a 
heavy package under one arm. As 
the conference resumed, Bech leaned 
over to a young assistant. “Will you 
run out and buy me a bottle of tur- 
pentine, please?” he said. 

During a subsequent recess Bech 
disappeared again without a word, 
carrying both package and turpen- 
tine. His aides found him later in a 
side room. He was happily cleaning 
an old painting he had bought at the 
Flea market. 

The painting eventually ended up 
on a wall in a picturesque old mill 
outside Diekirch, Bech’s home town 
The mill is a wien hideout hee 
the bus¥ premier. At Diekirch he can 
do what he likes best: put on old 
clothes and high rubber boots and 
ramble for hours through the coun- 
tryside, chatting with farmers along 
the way. 
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As the years slip by, leonine old 
Joseph Bech finds less and less time 
to spend at the mill or even in his 
house in the capital. Last February a 
host of people gathered there to cele- 
brate his 70th birthday. Everyone 
was on hand: friends, relatives, as- 
sociates, and other well-wishers. Ev- 
eryone, that is, except Joseph Bech, 
held back by a conference in Paris. 

A few years ago an old school com- 
rade from Diekirch met the premier 
on his morning walk to the office. 
“How goes it, Joseph?” he asked, aft- 
er shaking hands. 

“Not too bad,” was the reply. 

But the friend wanted all the de- 


tails. He pumped Bech for informa- 
tion on where he’d been, what he’d 
been doing. Bech told him about 
trips to London, Paris, and New 
York, about debates in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

“Well, Joseph,” said the friend 
finally, shaking his head, “all I can 
say is that I’d never trade jobs with 
you.” With that, the old friend, a 
window washer, waved good-by and 
went his way. 

Like the window washer, most 
Luxemburgers don’t envy the old 
premier, but they’re glad their little 
country has a man like Papa Bech 
around. 
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THE PERFECT ASSIST 


“Why is that man black, daddy?” It was only the natural curiosity of a four- 
year-old who was seeing a Negro for the first time; but his parents, and the other 
diners.in the small Idaho restaurant, were horrified by his loud question. 

Since their food had been served just as the Negro had entered, the parents 
could not conveniently leave. Their efforts to hush the little boy were in vain. 

“Will the black come off?” he persisted. 

In the midst of an almost unbearable silence, the Negro, apparently undis- 
turbed, got up from his table and started toward the juke box. As he passed the 
boy’s table he smiled down at the little fellow and said, “Say, I’ve got a quarter 
here to play some records while we eat. Suppose you could help me pick out the 
best songs?” And he held his hand out companionably. 

The child took his hand and walked with him to the juke box, where they 
conferred earnestly on choices for a minute or two. Then, as the lively melody 
of their first choice filled the restaurant, they returned to their tables. 

Mrs. Ross Prather. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $25 on 

publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 

we will also pay $25 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted verbatim 
from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 














A Hand to the 
Handicapped 


Doctors are now working to give 
usefulness to the lives they save 


T NINE O'CLOCK tomorrow morn- 
ing, a scowling but determined 
man will bid good-by to his com- 
panion and begin strolling across 
downtown Chicago. Covannuters and 
shoppers, motor exhausts and police 
whistles, jutting newsstands and 
steep curbs—these will make up the 
obstacle course in a most decisive 
journey. 

The man is blind. He will solo to 
the other end of the Loop all right, 
just as some 300 others have during 
*535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. No 
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the last eight years, and just as hun- 
dreds more will succeed in doing 
in years ahead. 

When he gets there the scow] will 
be gone. His companion counselor, 
having rushed to the destination by 
a short cut, suddenly will be trans- 
formed from a cruel taskmaster into 
the greatest guy in the world. 

“That's the way it always turns 
out,” says Russell Williams (sight- 
less himself), who is in charge of 
rehabilitation of the blind at subur- 
ban Hines Veterans hospital. “They 
hate us when they start out and they 
love us when it’s over. 

“In just 15 minutes we see their 
outlook switch from despair to self- 
confidence. After 18 weeks of train- 
ing (20 blind veterans a day shuttle 
with counselors between Hines and 
the Loop) we consider the down- 
town solo a kind of final exam. The 
‘graduate’ gets no diploma, but the 
test is commencement: the begin- 
ning of a new life.” 

Williams’ last statement applies 
to more than the success of a blind 
man in a seeing city. It illustrates a 
new concept of healing to which doc- 
tors, nurses, teachers, therapists, and 
experts in many other fields have de- 
voted their energies in recent years: 
that millions of disabled persons, 
whether they are short of hearing, 
sight, speech, limb, or normal vigor, 
2, 1957. @ 1957 by the American Medical 


and reprinted with permission. 
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can be shown how to lift themselves 
to fruitful lives. 

Where is the proof? 

It is in Knoxville, Tenn., where 
leaders of the local medical society 
worked with 25 social agencies, 
scores of professional and business 
men, labor unions, and city officials 
to help relieve an industrial man- 
power shortage with the specially 
taught skills of 1,500 disabled neigh- 
bors. The cooperative effort not only 
filled job vacancies but also opened 
a door of independence to the dis- 
abled, saved tax dollars, and enriched 
the community in both cash income 
and morale. 

It is in Woodville, where 
a civic-minded physician wondered 
how a rehabilitation program would 
benefit patients in the county poor- 
house. With limited funds he joined 
with community officials in job- 
training the men and women. With- 
in four vears the shoestring project 
had blossomed into a full- fledged 
program, and hundreds of patients 
_ were leaving to take jobs or care for 
themselves at home. 

It is in Park Forest, Il]., where 200 
housewives, under medical guidance, 
managed to evoke response from 
children suffering from a variety of 
severe disabilities. Their free “Handy 
Camp” applies established therapy 
techniques in swimming, games, and 
music. 

It is in Fort Springs, W. Va., 
where voters elected a fellow towns- 
man as their justice of the peace 
while he was still in a hospital for 


treatment of an injury which result- 
ed in paraplegia. (In his hospital 
bed, he had studied correspondence 
courses in accounting and law.) 

In primitive times deformed chil- 
dren were often slaughtered so that 
they would not hinder their people 
in the struggle for survival. In an- 
cient Rome the killing or abandon- 
ment of physically impaired children 
was legal. Although the disabled 
were spared in the centuries which 
followed, they were often ]aughed 
at, spat upon, tormented. Gradually, 
the attitude of repugnance toward 
the crippled turned to one of help- 
less pity. 

The penicillin age and the 2nd 
World War have helped to change 
all that. Turning to the handicapped 
to relieve wartime manpower short- 
ages, industry found it was getting 
more than it bargained for: better 
workers. Men wounded in battle, 
meanwhile, were surviving injuries 
which once would have killed them. 
Many such veterans returned home 
to show that with proper training 
they, too, could be self-sufficient. 
Employment doors began opening 
to the disabled: victims of paraly- 
tic polio, paraplegics, the deaf, blind, 
and epileptics. 

Often, a doctor’s hand holds the 
key to the door. Today, most doctors 
recognize that their medical job is 
not done when the cast is removed, 
the stitches taken out, the medica- 
tion given. This idea is creating a 
“new” kind of medicine, on a par 
with preventive help. John 
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Richard Fowler, past president of the 
American Academy of General Prac- 
tice, has called rehabilitation a “not 
only vital but spectacular field of 
medicine.” Dr. Howard R. Rusk, a 
pioneer in the field, calls it “the 
third phase, which takes the patient 
from the bed to the job.” 

The American Medical associa- 
tion has created a special rehabilita- 
tion committee drawing members 
from five separate AMA councils: 
Medical Physics, Industrial Health, 
Medical Service, Medical Education 
and Hospitals, and Mental Health. 

Rebuilding a damaged life is usu- 
ally the prime responsibility of a 
doctor. But restoration would be im- 
possible without the skills of allied 
groups and the dedicated efforts of 
lay organizations. Economics, sociol- 
ogy, the arts and crafts, govern- 
ment—all play interlocking roles with 
medicine in restoring the patient to 
usefulness. 

How do you put a price tag on the 
happiness of a working paraplegic 
who is back with his family? How 
many disabled men and women are 
doing jobs they had never done be- 
fore, often better jobs learned in 
vocational workshops under medical 
supervision? The answers, are com- 
ing every day from every region of 
America. 

Take Dr. Glenn Reynolds, 32, of 
New York City, whose legs were 
paralyzed by polio five years ago. 
Now he is one of five “wheel-chair 


doctors” working at the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 


tion. Says Dr. Reynolds, “My handi- 
cap is really a help in my work. Why, 
when patients see me they decide 
they’re not so badly off after all.” 

In Cadott, Wis., Attorney Frank 
E. Huettner, who lost the use of his 
legs in an automobile accident dur- 
ing childhood, is handling 50 legal 
cases a year. He is the first person 
to complete college and law-school 
courses by means of a telephone 
hookup between classrooms and his 
home. 

And in Lubbock, Texas, Jesse 
Bumpass, who lost most of his sight 
and hearing as a result of starvation 
in a Japanese prison camp, is doing 
highly skilled work at an Air Force 
base. His job is feeding data into in- 
tricate electronic computers. One of 
his superiors said, “At first we 
thought Bumpass would have to be 
helped because of his handicaps. Just 
the reverse happened. Others of the 
staff come to him for assistance.” 

Miss Mary Switzer, director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Washington, D.C., estimates that in 
the next three years rehabilitees of 
1956 will pay back in federal taxes 
the amount of money which the 
U.S. had spent for their restoration: 
$32 million. 

A man does not suddenly become 
skilled by reason of a handicap. It 
takes expert training under medical 
guidance to develop capabilities out 
of disabilities. This necessity has led 
to complex procedures in the 123 
Veterans Administration hospitals 
having rehabilitation programs. In 
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some cases, patients are placed on the 
VA payroll for as long as a year in 
a “member-employee” program de- 
signed to get them ready to face out- 
side work conditions. 

Some companies now refuse to 
hire able-bodied workers. One is the 
Paraplegics Manufacturing Co. in 
Franklin Park, Il]. Another is Un- 
limited Skills, Inc., in Montreal, 
Canada. Abilities, Inc., was formed 
in 1952 by Henry Viscardi, who has 
turned his handicap Che was born 
legless) into an inspiration for thou- 
sands of disabled persons. Nine out 
of ten of his employees had never 
worked anywhere else because of 
their disabilities. 

When Viscardi first told his plans 
for such a farm to several business- 
men on Long Island, they were will- 
ing to donate to a good cause. But 
Viscardi did not want money on 
those terms. 

He told the men, “We'll gladly 
borrow your money, if you'll take our 
notes. This whole idea is sound only 
if the company can pay its own way 
and make money.” 

Abilities, Inc., is a whopping suc- 
cess. It tripled its capacity last June 
on a new site in Albertson, N.Y., and 
now employs some 350 workers in 
electronics-assembly subcontracting. 

Viscardi’s firm is nonprofit; all ex- 
cess earnings go into research and 
expansion. It has thus far “gradu- 
ated” more than 300 employees to 
other companies, to create vacancies 
for a long waiting list of handicapped 
job applicants. One research project 


under way at Abilities, Inc., is a two- 
year study to determine the effect of 
mechanization on the disabled work- 
er. Another is a three-year study of 
the emotional, medical, and _ socio- 
logical adjustment of former and 
present employees to determine how 
they are affected by competitive 
working conditions. The findings 
could prepare the way for establish- 
ment in other communities of com- 
panies employing only the handi- 
capped. 

Viscardi feels that doctors them- 
selves may be underestimating the 
potentialities of their patients. To 
illustrate his point, he sent question- 
naires several years ago to 311 physi- 
cians belonging to an industrial 
medical society. The quiz listed vic- 
tims of a variety of disabilities, and 
asked who should or should not be 
certified for employment. For more 
than half the cases, most of the an- 
swering physicians replied that they 
would not approve their applica- 
tions. Yet every disability matched 
the handicap of a successful em- 
ployee at Abilities, Inc. 

The thinking reflected in those re- 
plies, says Viscardi, may be influ- 
enced by the typical workmen’s 
compensation laws of today. He says, 
“No longer is workmen’s compensa- 
tion a stopgap aid during unemploy- 
ment resulting from a physical dis- 
ability. Rather, it has become a way | 
of life. We have lost sight of the real 
goal, the return of the worker to ac- 
tive employment. If he remains idle 
too long, the productive spark burns 
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out. Too late he may recognize that 
subsidy is no substitute for oppor- 
tunity.” One physician has described 
the typical workmen’s compensation 
law as insuring to an injured em- 
ployee “a sum of money which he 
spends and a disability which he 
keeps.” 

The picture is not all black, how- 
ever. One happy exception is the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
board, whose policies have provided 
a world standard for more than 40 
years. Although the board operates 
a 500-bed hospital and rehabilitation 
center for the care of long-term pa- 
tients, most rehabilitation services are 
provided through local facilities. 
Physicians may be selected freely by 
claimants, and are paid directly on a 
fee-for-service basis. 

Community activity is the very 
keystone of medical rehabilitation. 
Without the vitality of community 
groups, without the neighbor-to- 
neighbor relationship, we step back- 
ward toward pity, instead of forward 
toward help, for the disabled. 

In Kansas City, Mo., a rehabilita- 
tion institute is functioning smooth- 
ly because of cooperative sponsorship 
by the Jackson County Medical so- 
ciety and nine civic, charitable, and 
voluntary health organizations. 

Help for the disabled outside of 
industry is at last reaching a class of 
handicapped persons too often over- 
looked: housewives. Out of an esti- 
mated 26 million seriously disabled 
persons in the U.S., between 5 and 
10 million are housewives. Many of 


them are just beginning to benefit 
from research which until now has 
been concerned largely with voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Dr. Samuel S. Herman, of the 
office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
told the University of Connecticut 
School of Economics last June, “Far 
too little attention has been given to 
the rehabilitation needs of women. 
The disability of a wife and mother 
can destroy a home, cast children 
adrift, exhaust the husband’s earn- 
ings, and produce public costs which 
are so large and so prolonged as to be 
almost immeasurable.” 

Organizations such as the Chicago 
Heart association (which designed 
an easier-to-manage “cardiac kitch- 
en”), the New York Heart-associa- 
tion, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, the Disabled 
Homemakers’ Research fund, and 
the Institute for Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation at the New York 
University—Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter are hard at work in this hitherto 
forgotten field. They are fitting 
household tasks to bypass specific 
disabilities, rearranging the house- 
hold itself, and adapting home 
equipment to more efficient use. 

Although such centers do much 
to make the lives of severely handi- 
capped persons whole again, they 
cannot possibly meet the vast reha- 
bilitation needs of the thousands of 
handicapped persons in this country. 
Herein lies the challenge to every 
American physician, particularly to 
family doctors, who are closer to 
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problems of the disabled than any 
other group in the U.S. 

Meanwhile, it is the present, not 
the future, which is uppermost in 
the minds of unemployed disabled 
persons as they read about the great 
feats of modern medicine—and won- 
der whether the same society which 
can save a life can also give immedi- 
ate purpose to it. For them, rehabili- 
tation is much more than a cure, or 
even a way to a job. It is delicious 
freedom from a prison of depend- 
ence. Their hopes are expressed in 
the credo of Abilities, Inc. 

“I do not choose to be a common 


mon—if I can. I seek opportunity, 
not security. I do not wish to have 
the state look after me. I want to take 
the calculated risk; to dream and to 
build; to fail and to succeed. I refuse 
to barter incentive for a dole. I pre- 
fer the challenges of life to the guar- 
anteed existence; the thrill of fulfill- 
ment to the stale calm of Utopia. 
“T will not trade a freedom for a 
beneficence nor my dignity for a 
handout. It is my heritage to stand 
erect, proud, and unafraid; to think 
and act for myself, enjoy the benefit 
of my creations, and to face the 


world boldly, and say, ‘This I have 


man. It is my right to be uncom-_ done.’” 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 
A pedestrian had been struck down and killed by a drunken driver. The dis- 


trict attorney got ready to throw the book at him. But when the case came to 
trial, the following facts came to light. 1. The man had never been drunk be- 
fore in his life. 2. He had gone to the widow of the man he killed, begged her 
forgiveness, and paid for the funeral (by mortgaging his own house). 3. He 
had started paying the widow $150 a month, out of a rather meager salary, 
with the promise that he would keep it up until her children were able to 
take care of her. 

The widow testified to the court that her own husband had never been that 
good to her. 

The astonished judge asked the accused what had prompted him to do all 
that he had done on his own volition. With bowed head, the man replied, 
“Because I couldn’t control my appetites, I took a man’s life, and left a family 
without a husband and father. I just want to say that when my sentence is 
served I mean to do what I promised.” 

“It appears to me,” said the judge, “that it is much better for you to be out 
of jail than in. I am suspending your sentence and placing you on probation.” 

John Patrick Gillese in the Crozier (Nov. ’57). 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive goodness of 
human nature, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 
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Could You Use $9,500,007 vou 


The neat sum of $28,000.00 is —_ 
ing for 107 winners in the 
“CATHOLIC PRESS EXPANSION 


CONTES now getting under way. 
The big question is: Have you en- 
tered? 


The purpose is to increase the circu- 
lation a the following participatin 
Catholic publications: THE CATHOLI 
DIGEST, OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, 
THE REGISTER. As a contestant, you 
may obtain subscriptions to any or all 
of these. Every subscription brings you 
a certain number of Credit-Votes. Win- 
ners will be determined by the accumu- 
lated Credit-Votes of contestants when 
the Contest closes on April 19. 

Here is your golden—and we mean 
GOLDEN—opportunity to do two be nf 
valuable things—(1) strike for quic 
fortune for yourself, and (2) help 
boost circulation of the Catholic Press 
as a bulwark against the onrushing tide 
of atheistic communism. 

This is a Contest for everybody. It 
is an easy Contest and a short one. 
Nothing to write. No puzzles. No 
quizzes. Nothing to buy. Just a little 
pleasant work in your spare time, talk- 
ing to friends and acquaintances, phon- 
ing them, writing to them. 

If you are a businessman or business 
woman—get your associates, your club, 
into the act. Ask them to get THEIR 
friends to subscribe. 

If you are a housewife—organize 
your club or sorority to help you. We 
will send you all the Subscription Books 
and material you need. Just wire us 
collect. 

If you are a worker in a plant— —- 
"sor local union to co-operate, the fel- 
ows and girls who work with you. 

If you are a college student cr school 


pupil—you have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to organize your classmates and 
friends. Please remember—if you should 
win the First Grand Prize, your school 
or college will — a Special Cash 
Award of $2,500.00! 

Likewise, if you are an adult and not 
a student, a Special Cash Award of 
$2,500.00 will go to any parish in your 
diocese chosen by you—if you win the 
top prize. 

The Contest is just getting started. 
This is only the Second Period—and 
there are four Periods. If you enter 
TODAY—and work either alone or with 
your friends—your chance to trot off 
with $9,500.00 (including bonuses) is 
equal to that of any other contestant 
coming into the race. 

Please keep this in mind: The Credit- 
Votes decrease during the Third and 
Fourth Periods. But, here’s the point: 
The more contacts you make right now 
with prospects, the more subscriptions 
ou will get, both now and DURING 

HE FINAL WEEKS. 

In this type of Contest, winners are 
determined in the final weeks. Those 
who begin early, and hit the ball with 
persistence, will find that they have a 
high score when the contest is in the 
final inning. 

Another point: You cannot fail to 
make money. Read over to the right 
how contestants receive a cash com- 
mission of 15 per cent AT THE END 
OF EACH PERIOD on all subscrip- 
tion money turned in. There are very 
few contests in which you cannot lose. 
This is one. 

Therefore, fill in and mail the Entry 
Form ow. You could be on your 
way to the greatest financial victory 
of your life! 


TABLE OF CREDIT-VOTES 


The “CATHOLIC PRESS EXPANSION CONTEST” is divided into four periods. The highest 
Credit-Votes are given for subscriptions obtuined during the First Period. 


RNIN Ss oi anu ems eum 
Second Period opens Feb. 23__---_- 
Third Period opens March 23_-_--_- : 
Fourth Period opens April 6________ 
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closes at Midnight, Saturday, Feb. 22 
closes Midnight, Saturday, March 22 
closes Midnight, Saturday, April 5 
Contest closes forever: Midnight, Saturday, April 19 


Credit-Votes and subscription prices are the same for all three publications: The Register, 


The Catholic Digest, Our Sunday Visitor. 

First Period Second Period Third Period 
1-year subscription ($3) 2,500 Votes 2,000 Votes 1,500 Votes 
2-year subscription ($5) 5,000 Votes 4,000 Votes 3,000 Votes 
5-year subscription ($10) 12,000 Votes 10,000 Votes 8,000 Votes 


Fourth Period 


1,000 Votes 
2,000 Votes 
6,000 Votes 


As a contestant, you are equally credited, according to this table, for subscriptions to The 
Catholic Digest, The Register, Our Sunday Visitor. 
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IT IN THIS GREAT CONTEST 


THESE MAKE NICE READING 


First Grand Prize______________-_-____ $8,000.00 
Second Grand Prize___________________ 5,000.00 
Third Grand Prize___.__.-______-_-___ 3,000.00 
Fourth Grand Prize____________-______~_ 2,000.00 
Fifth Grand Prize_____________-__-___- 1,000.00 
Sixth Grand Prize___________________~_ 750.00 
Seventh Grand Prize__________________ 250.00 
100 Cash Prizes of $50 each___________-_ 5,000.00 
107 Regular Cash Prizes._._.____________ 25,000.00 


CASH COMMISSION TO CONTESTANTS 


You can’t lose in this Contest! Here’s why: 

Let us suppose you do not win one of the top seven Grand Prizes. 
(Perish the oo Wee t!) But just let us suppose you should become 
ill, or somethin ope not. But pan 

‘You WILL RECEIVE Ip IN CASH A END OF EACH PERIOD 
A een OF 15% OF ALL THE WUBSCRIPTION MONEY YOU 


SEN 

ond po win the First Grand Prize, totaling $9,500.00 with bonuses, 
or any of the other six Grand Prizes as easily as any other contestant. 
But, prize winner or not, you will make money as a participant in 
this great competition. This is probably un ie contest in America 
today in which a contestant cannot possibly 

So—enter this very minute by using the bene Form on this page. 


CONTEST ENTRY FORM—S5,000 FREE VOTES 





Contest Manager 1 
The Catholic Digest | 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota * i 
Please enter me as a CATHOLIC DIGEST contestant in 
the ‘CATHOLIC PRESS EXPANSION CONTEST.” Send me | 
full instructions, the Contest Rules, and “working kit.’ ] 
| understand | shall be credited with 5,000 Free Credit- | 
Votes upon your receipt of this Entry Blank. | 
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By Flora Lewis 





The War Against Religion 


Bogs Down 


The Church is shaking off its 


shackles in the satellites 


Ey HE LEapERs of East European 
ne >= communism admit that their 
= ie campaign against religion 
' has failed. Polish communists ex- 


plain publicly the reintroduction of 
religion in the schools: “We must 
realize that a great majority of Polish 
parents are prepared to fight to the 
end for religious instruction. They 
say they were forced to keep quiet 


once and they won’t allow it to hap- 
pen again. We are on the defensive, 
whether we like it or not.” 

I talked to Education Minister 
Wladyslaw Bienkowski, a top-rank- 
ing communist and a close adviser on 
Church affairs to the party’s Ist sec- 
retary, Wladyslaw Gomulka. He 
pointed out that the Church has al- 
ways had a special position in*Polish 
hearts. It was the Catholic Church, 
he said, that kept Polish culture, the 
Polish language, the idea of the na- 
tion alive during the centuries of 
foreign occupation. 

“There is a deep-rooted tradition 
of turning to the Church against the 
occupier, and we communists have 
reinforced it with our mistakes. But 
if we don’t fight religion,” he said, 


“people won’t be so hotheaded about 
it, and then slowly, gradually, with 
scientific education, our views will 
spread. No one argues for religion in 
the schools in the U.S. or France, 
and those are capitalist countries. 
We have to stop making an issue of 
religion. Then people will grow in- 
different. Our agreement with the 
Church will help this development.” 

That argument is important to 
Polish communist leaders nowadays, 
whether they accept it fully or not, 
because they are conducting a bitter 
debate with critics in their own 
party over their concessions to the 
Church. 

The necessity for the concessions 
becomes obvious when you talk to 
typical Poles. “For me, there hasn't 
been much change,” a secretary in a 
school office told me. “It’s more con- 
venient for. my girls to study cate- 
chism in school, but I don’t see much 
more difference. I always have be- 
lieved; I do believe; I always will.” 





Miss Lewis is a New York ‘Times’ 
correspondent for Eastern Europe. 
She is stationed in Warsaw. 
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The millions of stubborn faces 
in the churches are advertisement 
enough of the futility of the com- 
munists’ struggle against religion. 
Last May, thousands of special 
shrines were lovingly set up in every 
town and village in Poland for a 
ceremony of rededication. At least 
nine Poles out of ten pledged re- 
newed devotion to the Virgin Mary, 
Queen of the World and Queen of 
Poland. 

Standing in the spring mud of a 
churchyard near Lowicz, I watched 
the round face of a peasant girl, her 
cheeks as bright as the orange stripes 
of her traditional skirt, while the 
priest intoned the words, “We prom- 
ise to do everything that is in our 
power to make Poland thine and thy 
Son’s real kingdom, entirely sub- 
ordinate to thy rule in our personal, 
family, national, and social life.” 
Her eyes flicked shut with emotion 
for a moment and she joined in the 
full-throated response of all her 
neighbors, “Queen of Poland, we 
promise.” 

The churchyard scene was repeat- 
ed throughout the nation on that 
sun-warmed Sunday. Clumps of peo- 
ple trudged the country roads, twin- 
ing boughs and great paper roses, 
blue for loyalty, about the weathered 
roadside shrines where later the pro- 
cessions would pass. At dusk, thick 
streams of faithful in city streets 


‘marked the location of every church 


from far away. 
Poles tell a story to show how far 
religion has come to mean the oppo- 


site of communism. When everyone 
knelt in a crowded church (Polish 
churches are often so full that many 
must worship from the sidewalk) 
one man remained standing. His 
neighbors tugged at his sleeves to re- 
mind him to bow down. 

“No, I can’t kneel,” he answered. 
“T’m an atheist.” 

“Then what are you doing at 
Mass?” they whispered. 

“I came to show I’m against the 
regime.” 

In all the satellites, the ferocious 
battle against the churches has 
slacked off in recent years. People 
worship unmolested if not entirely 
without discrimination; the noisy so- 
cieties for propagation of atheism 
have become insignificant. Official 
complaints are dutifully registered. 
One of the latest came from Karel 
Bacilek, Ist secretary of the Slovak 
Communist party, who upbraided 
his comrades for “the entirely inade- 
quate level of atheistic education.” 
But nothing much is being done 
about it. 

Some time ago, Soviet leader 
Nikita Khrushchev told some visit- 
ing Frenchmen, “It is now possible 
for us to tolerate the churches be- 
cause the strength of the Soviet state 
is so great and because clergymen 
have stopped their opposition to the 
government. . . . But you must not 
conclude from this that communism 
has changed its point of view toward 
religion. We remain atheists, and we 
do everything we can to liberate a 
certain part of the people from the 
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opium attraction of religion which 
still exists.” 

The decision to “tolerate” religion 
was taken in the Soviet Union when 
war required a great rallying of na- 
tional strength and emotion to fight 
invading Germans. Khrushchev’s ex- 
planation sounds like face-saving. At 
the time, it was clear enough that the 
decision was considered a necessity 
rather than a luxury. 

It was no different in Eastern 
Europe. Clergymen and churchgo- 
ers in the satellites are convinced that 
their governments relaxed the cam- 
paign against religion because it 
boomeranged. 

Communists admitted it in Hun- 
gary even during the steel-fisted rule 
of Matyas Rakosi. In the summer of 
1956, five months before the Hun- 
garian revolution, a member of the 
Hungarian party’s central committee 
told me in his spacious Budapest 
office, “Yes, the churches are fuller 
than ever and the people cling stub- 
bornly tp their religion. The harder 
we try to convince them of its evils, 
the more they resist.” 

He was an urbane man, neatly 
dressed, and well read. With quiet 
ease and confidence, he talked about 
the Church. “I know what we are up 
against. Well, we are releasing 
priests, and Archbishop Grosz has 
been reinstated as acting primate. 
We tried to go too fast. But there is 
one thing we will never do”—and 
suddenly the drawing-room suavity 
peeled off to reveal burning eyes and 
steel hard mouth. “We will never let 


out Cardinal Mindszenty. He is a 
fanatic, a dangerous fanatic.” 

The Hungarian problem was ur- 
gent enough then for the Budapest 
newspapers to discuss it at length. It 
had already reached a point where it 
touched the communist regime on 
one of its most sensitive spots, the 
economy. 

There was the communist news- 
paperman, for example, who sought 
to explain declining agricultural pro- 
duction in terms of stubborn peasant 
disgust at the way things had been 
going. Not only collectivization, he 
said, but the campaign against re- 
ligion had provoked this resistance. 

“I spent some time in the villages,” 
he told me, “and I talked to the farm- 
ers as well as to the party secretaries 
and the mayors. I found peasants 
who used to work every Sunday sit- 
ting stolidly at home. 

“We abolished the religious holi- 
days, and now they refuse to work 
not only on all the old feast days but 
on Sundays and their neighbors’ 
saints’ days as well. Easter Monday 
and Assumption day are ordinary 
work days in People’s Hungary. On 
these days, the schoolmasters told 
me, not a single child is sent to school 
even from the families who never 
used to go to church. We have built 
up what we sought to destroy.” 

There was a joke I heard in Hun- 
gary, although I discovered later that 
it is told in all the satellites, about 
the village party secretary and the 
priest who had jousted with each 
other for a long time. One day, the 
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party secretary asked for counsel. 

“Tell me, Father, why is it that 
when you ring the bells for service, 
all the village comes running, but 
when I send out the signal for a party 
meeting, hardly anyone shows up? 
What is your secret?” 

“Easy enough,” answered the 
priest. “We both promise paradise, 
you and I. But you have already 
given them a taste of yours.” 

Even among many communists 
the pull of religion remains strong. 
The Czech army newspaper Obrana 
-Lidu has protested repeatedly about 
regular church attendance of officers. 
In Poland before the recent up- 
heaval, an almost burlesque picture 
was drawn in the newspapers of the 
absurd extremes to which some party 
card carriers went to serve God. 
“Atheists by appointment,” they 
were called. 

Such a man, and thére seem to 
have been many, “frequents the 
church in disguise, with fake whis- 
kers, turning right and left before 
entering to make sure he is not ob- 
served. He obtains the sacrament of 
Marriage at night in an empty chap- 
el, baptizes his children in secrecy 
by sending them to his relatives on 
vacations, prays with shutters tightly 
closed or in bed under his quilt, and 
makes money offerings every now 
and then for the celebration of 


Masses.” 

So wrote Polish communists of 
their own comrades. The point is not 
in the high jinks but in the argu- 


ment that the only success of the 


campaign against religion was a mon- 
strous mushrooming of hypocrisy. 

Communist propaganda against 
religion has become more subtle, par- 
ticularly in Czechoslovakia. A typi- 
cal example comes from the Czech 
youth newspaper Mlada Fronta, in 
an article revealingly entitled How 
to Be Happy Without God. 

“Many people write asking how 
they should live in order to be happy. 
It is not easy,” the author conceded. 
“A progressive person does not be- 
lieve in God. 

“Where then is happiness?” asks 
the writer, and he quickly provides a 
simple answer. “Be a member of the 
Youth union, undertake good com- 
munist actions. Everyone has a 
chance to enrich his life with work 
for his country: in the mines, in a 
factory, collective farm, or school.” 

Simple, perhaps, but scarcely sat- 
isfying to people who know only too 
well the drudging grind of produc- 
tion norms; “spontaneous” parades; 
dusty shop windows with little that’s 
fun to buy; dreary meetings; an oc- 
casional dull movie; and behind it all 
the nagging fatigue of a fear so fa- 
miliar that it’s half forgotten. Yet the 
propaganda is more subtle than the 
old Mlada Fronta line that said “the 
working people are no longer forced 
to seek God’s help against the ex- 
ploiters. People are happy and satis- 
fied with their lives and no longer 
have to crave religion.” 

The minister of a large Czech 
Evangelical congregation sat in the 


bare-walled office of his church dis- 
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cussing what has happened to his 
religion. He weighed his words care- 
fully. 

“In a way, the communists have 
done us a service. Children come 
from school where they are told that 
religion is a lie. It forces us to explain 
faith in God more clearly, more in- 
telligently. We can’t rely on the lazy 
old clichés any more. We have to 
look into our hearts and_ speak 
plainly. 

“What do I tell them when they 
have heard in school that science has 
proved religion false? I tell them 
straight out that it’s not true. Real 
religion is not against real science. I 
tell them science has its ground, and 
we are glad of the atomic age, but 
that the knowledge of science is lim- 
ited. There are things in life that are 
beyond science.” 

Even high church officials who 
have been apologists for communism, 
and so have won regime favor, have 
begun lately to change their tone. 
Prof. J. L. Hromadka, one of these 
men, proclaimed for years that Marx- 
ism and Christianity could be recon- 
ciled, that if harsh measures were 
being used it was only to right the 
wrongs caused by religion’s neglect 
of social reform in the old days. Now, 
for the first time, he has begun to 
speak openly of “our Christian strife 
with Marxism.” 

A leading administrative official of 
the Czech Evangelical church, 
man who kept step with Hromadka 
in his efforts to see the regime’s point 
of view, took the same unexpected 


half-turn. “Most people come to 
church as part of their reaction 
against communism. They send their 
children to church to counteract the 
schools. I’m sure that if we didn’t 
have communism, our Sunday-school 
classes would be far smaller. 

“Our workers accept some things, 
like nationalization of heavy indus- 
try and social insurance, but they re- 
ject Marxism in theory. They remain 
with the church, and they refuse to 
join the party. The communists don’t 
know what to do with these people. 
They don’t fit the clichés. And then, 
our people have developed the habit 
of being closed up, as though they 
were still under wartime occupation. 
You never know what they really 
think. They resist silently.” 

This churchman professed to back 
the regime, though he too may have 
his secret thoughts. He said he felt 

“our church duoaid hold more firm- 
ly to its credo and be more progres- 
sive on social questions. It really 
pains me that in many ways much of 
our church is socially a “good deal 
behind the church in the ‘West. Of 
course, that’s a reaction to the com- 
munists’ attempt to impose their 
ideas. It’s a form of opposition. But 
what worries me is: what if the im- 
position should stop? What if all 
this should be swept away? Why, our 
church might suddenly find itself 
50 to 60 years behind the times.” 

His is a novel worry in the com- 
munist states. It reflects a totally new 
doubt among some regime supporters 
on the permanence of the system. 
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The broadest concessions that 
communists have yet made to re- 
ligion were in the agreement be- 
tween Poland’s reinstated leader 
Wladyslaw Gomulka and Poland’s 
reinstated primate, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski. Both were returned to 
their offices in the fervid surge of na- 
tional feeling with which Poland 
defied Moscow in October, 1956. 
Gomulka became a hero because he 
defended Poland’s independence, 
and Gomulka brought back Cardinal 
Wyszynski because his defense re- 
quired unquestioning national en- 
thusiasm. 

The Church-communist negotia- 
tions provided for release of all im- 
prisoned clerics, optional religious 
education in the schools, religious 
care in hospitals and prisons, Church 
supervision of ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments. In return, the Church prom- 
ised not to interfere in politics. 

Gomulka made it clear later to 
communist critics who consider the 
agreement pure backsliding that it 
had been dictated by necessity, the 
necessity of appeasing the people. 
And Gomulka has made it clear to 
his party that, like it or not, it is a 
long-term necessity, a much longer 
term than politicians’ calculations 
can encompass. On his side, Cardinal 
Wyszynski showed his conviction 


that with the Russian army at its - 


throat, Poland cannot now hope for 
better than Gomulka and must back 
him. So the agreement is working, 
though it is not an armistice but only 
an armed truce. 


The question in such a truce is 
always on whose side is time. The 
communists claim it is on thcir side. 
But the faithful have no fears. And 
already, as a direct result of the same 
yearnings that brought about the 
Gomulka-Wyszynski agreement, the 
whole Polish upheaval, and even the 
Hungarian revolution, ,there is a 
flood of talk among party members 
about ‘ ‘morality and ethics.” In Po- 
land, the communist press was until 
recently full of soul-searching, eager 
calls for a true moral foundation of 
society, for something to fill the void 
and some higher rule to discipline 
the will. 

These communists talk of the need 
to develop a “lay morality and a lay 
ethics, ethics free from superstition 
of judgment after death.” A man 
who considers himself “a hard,” an 
orthodox Marxist-Leninist with the 
Stalinist left off for the sake of the 
times, told me heatedly one day, “I 
have changed my mind about some 
things. I didn’t mind our hurting 
people before. 1 was glad of it. I 
thought it was the quickest way to 
heal them. Now I see that we must 
think of the means as well as the 
end. Now, I'll do anything for com- 
munism except where it hurts a man. 
I see there must be some absolute 
values. Otherwise, ours is only a 
pointless struggle for naked power.” 

He cannot be said to practice what 
he preaches, but even he reflects the 
hardiness of human spiritual need. 
Communism shucked off ethics, 


morality, and absolute spiritual val- 
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ues. They were cumbersome, intol- 
erable baggage for totalitarianism. 
Hardened communists are beginning 
to say now that they must recover 
what was lost, and in their own lim- 
ited way they mean it. They are but 
half aware of the trap that they are 


setting for themselves. ‘The evidence 
of these years is that morality has: 
been incompatible with communistic 
rule. And the evidence is that in this 
conflict, morality and faith are the 
more enduring, defenseless but un- 
conquerable. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. CEvaAsco 


Reading and word study go hand in hand. A knowledge of words will 


improve your reading, 


and reading will improve your knowledge of words. 


Everyone would like | to have a good number of words at his command. 
The best way to improve your vocabulary is to read widely, paying attention 
to prefixes, roots, and suffixes that combine to form the words of our language. 


Monos in Greek means one, alone, single. Of the many English words in 
which the prefix mono- is found, 12 are listed in Column A. Can you match 
them with their meanings in Column B? 


Column A 


monarch a) 


Column B 


Having, or consisting of, one color. 


monotheism b) To acquire single control of the supply of any com- 
modity or service. 


monogamy 
monologue 
monograph 
monotony 
monochromatic 
monody 


Sole supreme ruler. 

One unvarying sound; wearisome sameness. 

Dread of being alone. 

Belief that there is but one God. 

Eyeglass for one eye. 

Having the nature of a single large block of stone; 


hence, single and uniform. 


monophobia 
monolithic 


An ode sung by one voice; a funeral song; a dirge. 
One marriage only during life; marriage with only 


one person at a time. 


monocle 
monopolize 


Written account of a single subject; a treatise. 
Long speech delivered by one person. 


(Answers on Page 31.) 








By James L. Rawlinson 





Groceries in the Atomic Age 


Gamma rays for beta food 


HEN THE DAY comes that you 
»» will use your refrigerator only 
as a source of ice cubes, you will owe 
your thanks to the army. 
A few years ago the Quartermaster 
corps decided that while GI’s at 
home are well taken care of with 
fresh meats and vegetables, better 
and more appetizing food was need- 
ed for troops abroad. What was 
required was a more convenient 
method of preserving foodstuffs so 
that they could be shipped and then 
stored for long periods without re- 
frigeration. Furthermore, it would be 
necessary to keep them in light, in- 
expensive, sanitary packages; canned 
goods are heavy and costly to move. 
So the corps went to w ork to find 
an entirely new technique for pre- 
serving foods. Its food-research head- 
quarters are in the Food and Con- 
tainer institute for the armed forces, 
a block-long building on West Per- 
shing road, Chicago. Here, army ex- 
perts have been working with food 
technicians and radiation specialists 
from 85 corporations and leading 
universities. Experimentation has al- 
ready produced some striking results, 
but there is still much to be done on 
the problem 


Eventually, irradiated foods will 


be on sale in grocery stores, but the 
primary object of the army is to pro- 
vide our soldiers on active service 
with fresher, tastier, and more satis- 
fying meals than the old “K” rations. 
From the substantial progress al- 
ready made, the corps is convinced 
that the GI of the future, even when 
unable to line up in field chow lines, 
will get appetizing, nutritious food. 





73 


Enormous quantities of meat and 
other foods spoil in transit from pro- 
ducer to consumer. On-the-spot can- 
ning does prevent spoilage, but not 
indefinitely. Furthermore, canning 
sometimes impairs flavor and de- 
stroys texture of food. But foods ir- 
radiated with gamma rays will stay 
fresh for months at room tempera- 
ture, because the rays destroy bacte- 
ria that cause decomposition. They 
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are similar to X rays, and have ex- 
treme penetrating power. In hog 
carcasses, they kill the parasite that 
causes the deadly trichinosis as well 
as the bacteria. 

Gamma rays are obtained from the 
used rods of atomic reactors. When 


placed in water the rods produce an 


intense gamma flux. Cobalt plates, 
made radioactive in an atomic fur- 
nace, are another source of gamma 
rays. Beta rays from high-voltage 
electron generators are also used. 
The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has one of these ma- 
chines. Swift & Co. is experimenting 
with the hope of marketing beta-ray- 
treated steaks. 

When irradiated foods are avail- 
able, cuts of meat both large and 


small may be stacked and stored as 
long as one wishes in cabinets or 


cupboards without even being 
chilled. When taken out they will 
look just as juicy and be just as 
nourishing as on the day they came 
from the butcher. What is more, 
they will keep i in any climate. Even 
in the steaming tropics they will re- 
tain all the ola. flavor, and nutri- 
tional value of fresh meat. Fresh 
vegetables and fruits, too, will be 
available all over the country at all 
seasons of the year. Housewives, 
campers, explorers, prospectors, and 
lumberjacks will all rejoice. 

I recently talked to specialists at 
the Food and Container institute. 
One of them was Dr. Donald K. 
Kressler, an authority on the tech- 
nology of food preservation. Al- 


though pressed for time because he 
was preparing to leave for Europe on 
a scientific tour, the broad-shoul- 
dered, gray-haired doctor patiently 
explained the various activities of the 
institute. “We would like you to see 
some of the foods that we have here. 
You may also act as a guinea pig, if 
you will.” 

He anticipated my question with 
a smile. “All these foods have been 
well tested to make sure that they're 
not toxic from the radiation. We 
have tried them on monkeys, chick- 
ens, rats, dogs, and on human volun- 
teers.” 

In the laboratory I saw and tasted 
delicious meat that had been kept for 
months without refrigeration. It 
came out of air-tight, inexpensive 
bags of polyethylene, a plastic that 
closely resembles cellophane. This 
meat had been stored without even 
being chilled, yet had stayed fresh. 

Having established the fact that 
preservation of food by radiation is 
practicable and safe, the scientists 
are now trying to find the best and 
most economical methods. At the 
Dugway proving grounds in Utah, 
meats are sealed in metal cans and 
frozen, and then sent spinning on a 
conveyor belt through an irradiation 
chamber. The freezing protects the 
flavor during ecu. while the 
spinning insures even radiation. It is 
not necessary to keep the food frozen 
after treatment. 

In Chicago I saw potatoes which, 
after only a light dose of radiation 
and nearly a year at room tempera- 
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tures, looked as if they had just been 
dug. There had been no changes in 
moisture content or taste. Other po 
tatoes, not subjected to gamma rays 
and stored under exactly the same 
conditions, were shriveled and 
sprouting. Numerous tests have 
shown that consumers do not choose 
fresh potatoes over those that have 
been preserved by radiation and 
stored for a long period. 
Successful results have 
achieved by irradiating _ broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, green beans, car- 
rots; but the Quartermaster corps, 
for space-saving reasons, has con- 
fined its experiments in this field 
largely to dehydration. In the past, 
consumers have been dissatisfied 
with dehydrated vegetables because 
the enzymes that cause spoilage had 
not been completely destroyed. Now 
the army steam-blanches vegetables, 
then removes the water by a more 
effective process. This method great- 
ly reduces size and weight but leaves es 
untouched the vitamins, minerals, 
and other nutrients. The original 
plumpness and freshness of the vege- 
tables can be restored simply by im- 
mersing them in water. “Guinea 


pigs” have declared these dehydrated 


been 


FISHERMAN’S PLUCK 


products to be better in flavor than 
many supposedly market-fresh vege- 
tables, and more appetizing than 
some frozen varieties. 

The scientists are also working on 
juices. Tomatoes, grapefruit, and 
oranges are concentrated to powder 
through high-vacuum, low-tempera- 


_ture dehydration. When water is 


added, the resulting juices taste just 
as good as those newly extracted 
from the fresh product. I predict that 
when they are placed on the market, 
the juices in powder form will meet 
with the same rapid acceptance that 
powdered milk met a few years ago. 
They keep better, take less space, 
and are easier to handle than frozen 
or canned juices. 

But it is on irradiated meats that 
scientists pin their greatest hopes. 
Commercial food processors are 
watching closely this revolutionary 
advance in food preservation, and it 
is expected that the industry will 
eventually adopt irradiation preserva- 
tion on a large scale, just as it did 
frozen foods. When that day comes 
there will be a change in consumer 
buying habits, and a more abundant 
food supply for America and even- 
tually the world. 






After several hours of unrewarded fishing, little Peter threw down his pole and 


cried, “I quit.” 


“What's the matter?” asked his father. 


explained the child. “Except that I just can’t seem to get 


“Nothing special,” 
waited on!” 





Mrs. E. Marschiolok. 








By Jhan and June Robbins 


Condensed from “Popular Science’’* 





Why Girls Are 
Better Than Boys 


Sons seem to have a certain 
amount of inbuilt delinquency 


N IMPORTANT FACT stands out in 
all reports on juvenile crime: 

most of our delinquents are boys. A 
son is four times more likely to get 
into trouble than a daughter is. 

When a girl does step across a 
legal line, she will probably commit 
some mild offense like playing hooky 
from school. The more serious of- 
fenses, those that cause real harm to 
persons or to property, are almost 
exclusively committed by boys. 

Judge Paul W. Alexander of the 
Domestic Relations and Juvenile 
court of Toledo, Ohio, declares, “If 
boys behaved only half as well as 
girls, we could almost forget about 
juvenile delinquency.” 

Isn’t it time we asked ourselves 
what makes girls so good? If we find 
out, we may uncover some valuable 
clues to our delinquency problem. 
Are we doing something special for 
our girls? Are we doing. something 
wrong to our boys? 

Most people will say, “It’s just a 


matter of human nature. Boys are 
naturally wild, girls are naturally 
good. And that’s all there is to it.” 
There is some support for this 
point of view. Dr. Ashley Montagu, 
chairman of the Department of An- 
thropology at Rutgers university, be- 
lieves in the natural superiority of 
women all the way down the line. 
He says both sexes are equipped with 
built-in mental shock absorbers that 
help us endure a certain amount of 
annoyance without flying off the 
handle. Most females, however, Dr. 
Montagu says, are born with much 
better shock absorbers. Thus, many 
girls can resign themselves fairly 
calmly to exasperating situations that 
bring the average male youngster 
roaring to his feet—or, worse, make 
him take things out on someone. 
Clarence G. Moser, an expert on 
child behavior, reports, “Even at 
nursery-school level, boys get angry 
more easily, are quicker to fight. 
Girls are naturally less quarrelsome, 
more interested in building and 


*353 4th Ave., New York City 10. January, 1958. @ 1957 by Popular Science Publishing Co., 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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in smoothing out social pathways.” 


Even if these inborn differences do 
exist, they don’t tell the whole story. 
From the moment our babies are 
born, outside influences go to work. 
Here’s how family, school, and com- 
munity help bring out the good in 
girls and the bad in boys. © 

Girls fear punishment more than 
boys do. Not that girls are cowards. 
Countless scientific tests have shown 
that females of every age rate high 
on enduring pain, discomfort, and 
_ deprivation. Yet records show, too, 
that girls suffer much more acutely 
from being punished. This holds 
true even though a girl usually is less 
severely disciplined for the same of- 
fense than a boy. Teachers have long 
known that a boy may grin impu- 
dently through a severe tongue-lash- 
ing while a girl will often dissolve 
into tears at a mild reproof. 

In a recent poll by Purdue univer- 
sity scientists, 39% of the girls ques- 
tioned said their feelings were easily 
hurt, but only 19% of the boys re- 
plied likewise. Interestingly, 45% of 
the boys said they favored whipping 
or slapping by parents as a punish- 
ment for wr egine only 27% of the 
girls agreed. 

Girls are diiuial to cry. Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Strecker, former chairman 
of the Psychiatry department in the 
University of Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine, says another reason for 


girls’ good behavior is that they are * 


allowed to weep, sob, scream, throw 
temper tantrums, and even faint. All 
these emotional outlets, he notes, are 


denied to boys, as girlish. If these 
ways aren’t the most charming of 
feminine traits, still they do serve as 
pressure valves to let out anger or 
other pent-up feelings. 

The girl who has been snubbed by 
a group of classmates or who fails to 
receive an invitation to an exciting 
party may go to her room, weep with 
rage and humiliation, and then feel 
much better. Her brother, in the 
same situation, must shrug it off with 
“Who cares?” Later, however, he 
may crash the party or toss a rock 
through the window. He gets even. 

_ Many parents like bad boys, but 
not bad girls. A ridiculous statement? 
Not entirely so. Above all things, 
mothers and fathers want their girls 
to be “feminine” and their boys to be 
“masculine.” Many are secretly 
pleased when their son gets into his 
first scrape. Father chuckles, “He’s 
all boy—a chip off the old block.” 
Mother shakes her head smilingly: 
“Boys will be boys.” 

A son who never gets into the 
slightest trouble or is regarded as a 
teacher’s pet is a cause for worry in 
the minds of some parents. Let him 
show a mild interest in poetry or bal- 
let and worry changes to panic. Most 
parents would rather struggle with a 
son who is a neighborhood terror 
than cope with one who is something 
of a sissy. As one psychiatrist put it, 
“They prefer Huckleberry Finn to 
Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

A girl, on the other hand, is given 
no such choice of roles in the first 
place. Her parents smile most widely 
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at her when she is dressed in ruffled 
pink organdy, playing tea party with 
her dolly, and tottering about in 
mama's high- -heeled shoes. If she 
would rather play football, break the 
neighbor's windows, or sock the child 
next door, she is a tomboy. 

Unlike “chip off the old block,” 
tomboy is seldom a term of affection. 
To insure her parents’ approval a girl 
must be agreeable, well-mannered, 
and well-scrubbed. She earns praise 
by getting good grades, keeping her 
room neat, writing thank-you letters 
on time. In short, parents expect 
good behavior from their girls, and 
get it. They often expect mischiev- 
ous behavior from their boys, and 
often get more than they expected. 

Girls are less gang-minded. Many 
boys who as individuals can be trust- 
ed to behave themselves become ir- 
responsible in a gang. Except in 
unusually depressed neighborhoods, 
girls seldom join gangs. They choose 
their friends for very different rea- 
sons. The typical boy-gang leader is 
a braggart, a lad who stays out late, 
breaks ‘all the rules, and doesn’t give 
a darn. But the girl other girls ail 
for a friend is usually pretty, well- 
dressed, and approved by teachers 
and parents. 

Girls feel less need to follow the 
crowd. They may ape their friends’ 
lipstick shades, dirty white shoes, 
and autographed raincoats, but when 
it comes to social and moral standards 
they are far r re likely to do what 
mother would ao. They find it easier 
than boys to say No. 


The “half-a-family” situation is 
easier on girls than on boys. Nearly 
20% of American families today have 
absentee fathers. Some fathers trav- 
el, some are in the armed forces, 
some overwork and have no time for 
their families. Some hold down two 
jobs. A sizable number are divorced. 

When mother is the only parent 
the children see, who suffers more? 
The evidence seems clear that the 
loss of a father, by death, divorce, or 
preoccupation, is harder on boys 
than on girls. Unless he is extremely 
fortunate in the matter of uncles and 
grandfathers, the boy is deprived of 
a model male figure, of someone to 
show him how to deal with the prob- 
lems of young manhood. A girl, too, 
loses valuable guidance by not hav- 
ing a father around. Yet she does 
have a mother to guide her through 
the sometimes painful emotional ex- 
periences of female adolescence. 
Girls confide in their mothers. Lack- 
ing a really understanding father, 
boys rarely confide in anyone. 

The Purdue opinion poll reports: 
42% of the boys questioned felt that 
no matter what happened on dates it 
should never be discussed in the 
home. Yet only 19% of the girls said 
they felt as secretive. 

Girls are really needed. Many stu- 
dents of delinquency think our boys 
get into so much trouble today partly 
Rocomee we no longer need them. 
Several generations ago, when the 
family living was earned on the farm 
or in a small-town business, a father 


needed all the sons he had. The boys 
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pitched hay, milked cows, chopped 
wood, ran errands, made a real con- 
tribution to the family. Today we 
have millions of adolescent boys 
bursting with energy and imagina-_ 
tion, onl with nothing really im- 
portant to do. They are not fooled by 
the “made” chores that parents think 
up. They feel surplus, and they are. 

Girls, however, are still very much 
needed. Baby-sitting is rapidly be- 
coming one of the country’s multi- 
million: dollar businesses. In many 
homes a teen-age daughter is expect- 
ed to help keep the house straight, 
mind the younger children, peel the 
potatoes, and set the table. Such girls 
have the self-respect of persons who 
know they are doing needed work. 
It helps them stav good. 

This, then, is low the sov.vlogical 
and psvchological evidence stacks 
up. Girls get into less trouble because 
life is des more restricted for them 
when they are little. They are al- 
ready set in a “good” day-to-day 
groove, and as teen-agers they are 
freer of perplexing decisions as to 
how to act. Then, home duties give 
them a feeling of belonging that 
comes harder to their brothers. 

Can we use this information about 
our daughters to help our sons? So- 
cial scientists think perhaps we can. 

Ask yourself these questions if you 
are the. parent of a boy. 

1. Do I let him get away with more 
mischief and i ea ior than I 


would allow his sister, just because 
he is a boy? 
2. Do I let him stay out later, ride 


his bicycle on more dangerous roads, 
climb higher trees, for the same rea- 
son? 

3. Do I put up with more rude- 
ness, disobedience, and nonperform- 
ance than I would with his sister? 

4. When he is injured am I more 
concerned with telling him, “Grit 
your teeth” or “Be brave, son!” than 
with letting him know I’m sorry 
he’s in pain? 

5. If he blows his top, do I dress 
him down for it harder than I would 
his sister when she lets go? 

6. Do I try to guide his tastes in 
recreation, sports, and_ intellectual 
matters more than I would his sis- 
ter’s? 

7. Would I rather give him a new 
football than a book? 

8. Do I tell funny stories about my 
own mischief- making years without 
making clear at the same time what a 
nuisance I was? 

9. Does my daughter say “How do 
you do?” and “Thank you” more 
readily than my son? 

10. Do I fail to give my son the 
feeling that self-respect is more im- 
portant than success? 

Generally speaking, a majority of 
Yes answers may mean that you are 
pressuring your son to live up to a 

narrow idea of masculinity and man- 
hood. You are, perhaps, restricting 
your daughter more than necessary. 

Yet the truth is that there are no 
pat answers to these questions. ‘They 
are designed to help you take inven- 
tory in your own family. Should our 
boys be “better” than they are? 
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Should our girls be less restrained 
than they are? Are we overexposing 
both our sons and daughters to cut- 
and-dried ideas of male and female 
behavior that seemed just right in 
grandfather's day? 

The authorities we talked to 
agreed upon one conclusion. Our 
boys often get into trouble because 
they receive comparatively little re- 
striction in their early childhood 
years and are then forced to face 
problems too difficult for teen-agers. 
Our girls are “good” because they are 
severely restricted in their early 
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years but grow into a teen-age life 
that is easier, more orderly, and less 
frightening than that of their boy 
friends and their brothers. 

What can a parent do about the 
problem? 1. Encourage our boys to 
build a set of inner values, especially 
self-respect and awareness of others, 
just as we encourage our girls. 2. 
Help our girls find the initiative, the 
broad horizons that we show our 
boys. It is not easy to strike this hap- 
py medium. But aiming at it will 
mean more teen-agers worthy of the 
care we give them. 


In Our Parish 


the assistant pastor was a little critical of the ability of his 
altar boys to serve solemn high Mass. Before they left the sacristy, he gave 
them one last instruction. “Now, boys,” he said, “be sure to stand whenever 


the priest sings.” 


During Mass, however, he was uncomfortably aware that his instructions 
were not being followed. The congregation stood when they were supposed 


to, but not the altar boys. 


“But, Father,” one of the boys said when the priest took them to task 
after Mass, “we weren’t sure whether you were singing or not.” 


Emil C. Oestreich. 


I was once called in to teach a Saturday catechism class. The 
regular teacher was sick. The class was made up of five-year-olds, and I was 
told that I need only supervise them as they colored religious pictures and re- 


cited their prayers. 


All went well for a time, and I was congratulating myself, when suddenly 
the children became fidgety. Soon they were making so much noise that other 


classes were disturbed. 


As I tried unsuccessfully to hush them, a blue-eyed cherub raised his hand 
and piped, “Don’t you know that when we become restless you are supposed 


to let us go out to play?” 


Mrs. R. A. Crowder. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 














By Donald John Giese 





The Works of Mercy on Skid Row 


It’s often a work of unrequited love | 
but the Brothers are paid by God 


W 1TH 25¢ anda hatful of dreams, 
' 23-year-old Brother De Paul 
Kondrak decided five years ago to 
feed the poor and hungry. Since 
then he has served 300,000 hot meals 
to Minneapolis’ skid-row down-and- 
outers; hasn’t spent a cent for food. 

As a Minneapolis high-school boy 
he had to make daily trips through 
the city’s Bowery district. He saw 
hungry men bending over garbage 
cans in alleys behind restaurants. 

He also heard often the wail of 
sirens and saw city hospital ambu- 
lance drivers pick up derelicts, 





starved in body and spirit, from the - 


gutters where they had fallen. He 
listened to the whispers of old men 

in dirty clothes asking him for mon- 
ey for a bowl of chili. 

All this troubled him. And he kept 
remembering the counsel of St. John 
to love the poor, regarding them as 
masters. Brother De Paul decided 
that he would take St. John’s advice 
literally. 

In 1952, with his 25¢, a bed, a 
couch, a hot plate, a refrigerator (all 
secondhand ), and the help of Broth- 
er Martin, the other member of his 
“Community” at that time, he opened 
his original House of Charity in an 


81 


empty seven-room frame dwelling in 
Northeast Minneapolis. 

Word of the free hot meals soon 
spread. Transients, harvest workers, 
and men on the skids came to the 
House of Charity. The hobo grape- 
vine carried the news to the knights 
out on the open road. Business was 
so brisk that the Brothers were forced 
to look for larger quarters. 

With liabilities of $251 (Brother 


Martin came down with pneumo- 


nia) Brother De Paul began negotia- 


tions for a $12,500 building. When 
the papers were drawn up, he told 
the owner he didn’t have any money; 
but he asked for the keys. The owner 
stared at him in disbelief. After a few 
uncomfortable moments he said, “I 
must be crazy. Here, take them.” 
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Business boomed, and the Broth- 
ers again needed bigger quarters. A 
new owner insisted on a $1,000 
down payment. As the Brothers 
were discussing their bleak financial 
condition, a woman came in to ask 
why they went to the trouble of feed- 
ing “skid-row bums.” Brother De 
Paul talked to her. She pledged $1,- 
000 towards the new building. She 
raised $1,038, most of it a dollar at a 
time, within two months. The Broth- 
ers moved again. 

The new building needed exten- 
sive plumbing. Three contractors 
were called in for bids. None of 
them knew that the Brothers were 
broke. The first plumber asked $750; 
the second $500. The third, asked 
what his bid was, grunted, “Merry 
Christmas,” and w siked out. He did 
the work and he still hasn’t sent a 
bill. 

One day a man came to turn off 
the electricity; the electric bill was 
overdue. Brother De Paul withdrew 
to the chapel. When he came out, 
the doorbell was ringing. A man on 
his way home from work handed 
him a check for $25, a little more 
than the amount owing on the bill. 

“I don’t know that these things 
are miracles,” smiles bovish-looking 
Brother De Paul, “but they are cer- 
tainly wonderful.” 

Brother De Paul, a six-footer with 
a head of sandy hair that usually 
needs trimming, is an unyielding op- 
timist and a firm believer that 

“where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

As one of seven children whose 


father labored in a flour mill, Brother 
De Paul himself was not far from 
hunger as a child. “I can remember 
many days at our house when all we 
had to eat was bread,” he recalls. “In 
the winter we had ice on the walls, 
and someone was always down with 
a cold.” 

Hard sledding obliged Brother De 
Paul to learn perseverance at an 
early age. “Persistence is the one vir- 
tue I have little difficulty with,” he 
says. “Like everyone else, I have 
trouble with the other ones.’ 

His rare optimism has a off. 
Today the House of Charity occu- 
pies two adjoining buildings on E. 
Hennepin Ave., just five minutes 
from skid row. The front door opens 
at noon to the hungry men who wait 
in single file outside. 

When the 81 seats in the spick- 
and-span dining hall are filled, a hot 
meal—soup, meat, potatoes, vegeta- 
ble, bread, butter, and, if fortune is 
smiling, dessert—is served family 
style to the men at their tables. The 
only ‘ ‘ear banging” (the Bowery term 
for the sermonizing some “missions” 
include as part of the meal) is a brief 
and simple grace. 

The Christmas day menu reads 
like those in most American homes: 
the works, including nuts, candy, 

cake, and ice cream. The line forms 
early on Christmas day, and the men 
sometimes stand for hours in the 
snow and oftentimes subzero tem- 
peratures to bask briefly in the 
warmth of an old-fashioned dinner. 
The fragrance of sage dressing 
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and turkey, the sound of Christmas 
carols, the smiles on the Brothers’ 
faces, and the Christmas tree in the 
window are sometimes too much for 
the Bowery’s “hardened bums.” One 
grizzled old-timer, Brother De Paul 
recalls, cried so hard he couldn’t eat. 

“We are a Catholic Community,” 
says Brother De Paul, “but it hap- 
pens that most of our guests are non- 
Catholics. 

“They come from far and wide. 
Some are alcoholics, some are sick. 
All of them have fallen on hard 
times. Some are starving. We found 
a woman eating out of our garbage 
cans a few weeks ago. 

“Brother Francis found her 
munching a piece of bread one day 
when he was taking garbage out. 
She was a thin, small, white-haired 
lady in her 60’s. She said she was 
friendless and hungry. She was men- 
tally retarded. We took her in and 
found her a room. She came to us 
every day for several months until 
she had regained her strength and 
hope. 

“Some of our guests are on their 
last legs, physically and spiritually. 
We try to give them comfort and 
hope—as well as a hot meal. We try 
to help them. We don’t always suc- 
ceed, but sometimes we do.” 

Brother De Paul tells about the 
day he found a man staring at the 
river from a bridge. 

“TI sensed he was thinking of jump- 
ing,” says Brother De Paul, “so I 
stopped to talk to him. He told me he 
had no place to turn, that it was all 


over as far as he was concerned. I 
took him back to the house and fixed 
him something to eat. We talked. He 
promised to give it another try. 

“Jack was an excellent sign paint- 
er. We fixed up an office for him, 
and he started to work. He regained 
his hope and his deep depression 
left him. The last I heard he had his 
own sign shop in another state and 
was doing fine.” 

Brother De Paul finds it hard to 
forget Al, one of the dirtiest men he 
has ever seen. 

“Al was what you would call a typ- 
ical skid-row bum,” says Brother De 
Paul. “He had that haunted look 
that comes from being on the ‘tow’ a 
long time. He was filthy. He was 
only 30 years old, but he looked 50. 
He had been drunk for ten years. 

“One day he turned up at our AA 
meeting, and from that time on he 
was not the same person we had 
known. He met a woman, also an al- 
coholic, at the meeting—married her 
about a year later. Last December, Al 
received his four- -year pin from the 
AA chapter. He’s been sober for four 
years. Seeing him now, it is hard to 
think of him as he used to be. He is 
not the same person.” 

One winter day a man knocked at 
the door. In place of the shoes he 
didn’t own he had burlap sacks 
wrapped around his feet. 

“It was cold,” Brother De Paul re- 
calls; “we invited him in. He didn’t 
ask for anything at first. He said he 
just wanted to warm-up. Finally he 
did inquire if there was work he 
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could do in exchange for a pair of 
shoes. We gave him shoes and a hot 
meal. From the look on his face you 
would have thought we had given 
him $1 million.” 

There are failures as well as suc- 
cesses at the House of Charity. 
Brother De Paul tells of the day he 
was approached by an elderly man 
who had just finished his meal in the 
dining hall. 

“He thanked me for the meal and 
said he was glad it tasted so good be- 
cause it was his last one,” Brother De 
Paul recalls. “I think I made some 
joking remark about seeing him the 
next day. An hour later they fished 
his body out of the river just a block 
away.” 

Fred was another House of Char- 
ity client. He was a clean-cut, well- 
mannered 30-year-old married man, 
the father of a little girl. He came to 
the Brothers and asked if he could 
stay with them and work for his 
board. 

“T could tell from the look on his 
face that he was wanted by the po- 
lice,” Brother De Paul says. “He 
finally came around to telling us he 
had cashed some worthless checks. It 
isn’t easy for us to ask a man to turn 
himself in, but that is what we did. It 
took some time, but he finally agreed 
that it was the best way. He eneel 
his time, changed his thinking, and 
he is back with his wife and child 
and now has a good job as the assist- 
ant manager in a small ae 
store.’ 

Some of the men who come to the 


House of Charity are capable of 
working. The Brothers try to encour- 
age the younger ones to find jobs. 
They try to rehabilitate the able-bod- 
ied, and they continue to care for 
those who cannot help themselves. 
They ask very few questions and 
they “make no judgments about their 
guests. 

“Sometimes the example we try to 
set speaks louder than any words we 
could say,” says Brother De Paul. 
“Sometimes our way of life and our 
beliefs seem to rub off on people. 
When a man comes to us and says, 
‘Tl never forget you or what you 
have done for me’ we like to believe 
he won’t forget.” 

The House of Charity is open to 
anyone who needs help. The home- 
less can find a clean bed for the night 
in the ten-bed dormitory. Women 
without a place to sleep are given a 
hot meal and are put up at a nearby 
hotel. There is only one entrance re- 
quirement: need. 

In five years the Brothers have 
never turned anyone away without 
food and they have never been out of 
food—although the larder sometimes 
gets low. “We don’t have more than 
a few days’ supply on hand at any 
one time,” says Brother De Paul. 
“We don’t always know where food 
will come from. We just know it will 

” 
come. 

A coffee-vending firm donates cof- 
fee. Bakeries and butchers bring 
bread and meat. One man gave two 
tons of potatoes, another a carload of 
sweet corn, another a truckload of 
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rutabagas. Much of the food comes 
from individuals, many of whom 
have little themselves to spare, who 
drop by with small gifts of canned 
goods and vegetables. 

A staff of nine operates the house 
on a current annual budget of $22,- 
000. Miss Alice Codden, the secre- 
tary, is the only salaried employee. 
Besides Brother De Paul, there are 
Brother Anthony, 19; Brother Ste- 
phen, 19; Brother Francis, 25; and 
Brother Martin, 29. Three perma- 
nent volunteers, guests who have 
stayed on, help the Brothers with 
their work. 

All the Brothers work at hard la- 
bor during their 16-hour day, which 
begins at 6:25 a.m. and ends at 


10:30 p.m. Each has a set of duties: 


repairing, cleaning, cooking, or dish- 
washing. They have all taken the 
private promises of the Order of St. 
Francis: poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence. They wear faded denim trou- 
sers and worn khaki shirts during the 
day and the sacklike habit of St. 
Francis during their hours of devo- 
tion. Their personal expenses for the 
current year will amount to about 
$80, or $16 for each. 

The Brothers are all members of 
the 3rd Order of St. Francis, a lay or- 
ganization. Archbishop William O. 
Brady of St. Paul has given his per- 
mission for the work the Brothers are 
doing. 

At the outset of their venture five 
years ago, things were pretty bleak 
for Brothers De Paul and Martin. 
Brother Martin has been hospital- 


ized with pneumonia eight times in 
the last five years, often near death. 

“Once I came in and found him 
choking; he’d turned blue,” Brother 
De Paul recalls. “I called an ambu- 
lance and a priest. He bounced back, 
as he usually does, in a few weeks. 
Brother Martin must hold some kind 
of record—he’s received the last rites 
so many times.” 

During Brother Martin’s bouts 
with pneumonia, Brother De Paul 
had to solicit food, cook it, serve it, 
wash the dishes, and keep the house 
running. Did he ever feel like throw- 
ing in the towel? 

“Not once,” says Brother De Paul. 
“I was too busy to feel discouraged.” 

Now that others have joined his 
Community, Brother De Paul has 
more time to spend on his dreams. 
They take in a lot of territory. A 
home for the aged, one for destitute 
women, and another for alcoholics 
are in the planning stages. 

The Brother keeps busy on other 
projects. His Sunshine club organ- 
izes entertainment groups and pays 
their transportation to state mental 
and penal institutions. He sends val- 
entines and parakeets to the mental- 
ly ill at Minnesota hospitals. Easter 
bunnies and Christmas stockings 
filled with candy are distributed to 
hospitalized children during the hol- 
idays. Food baskets and presents are 
delivered to needy families at Christ- 
mas time. Elderly shut-ins are given 
Easter lilies every spring. 

The Brothers also work hand in 
hand with an Alcoholics Anony- 
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mous chapter that meets three times 
weekly at the House of Charity. 

Money is one of their more vex- 
ing problems. After interest, mort- 
gage payments, insurance premiums, 
maintenance, and operating ex- 
penses, and their various charities, 
the $22,000 they took in during 1957 
was spread pretty thin. The money 
comes from a variety of sources; per- 
sonal appeals, benefit dinners, bake 
sales, rummage sales, bingo, and in- 
dividual donations. 

Brother De Paul calls himself the 
most inveterate beggar ever to set 
foot on the premises. “I never stop 
begging,” he explains, “because all 
that we have and are able to do are 
the results of someone’s generosity. 
Our buildings, fixtures, foil. kitch- 

en—every thing we have is a gift. It is 
through ‘the becie generosity of peo- 
ple that we are ahi to help those in 
need.” 

Financial hardship is a continuing 
story at the House of Charity. It has 
never been worse than it was in Jan- 
uary, 1954. The Brothers were over- 
drawn at the bank, their creditors 
were pressing for payment, and a 
$750 payment on their heating 
equipment was overdue. The Broth- 
ers were flat broke. 

A friend arranged for Brother De 
Paul to make a last-ditch appeal on 
an afternoon television show. He 
told the viewers what he was doing 
and why he needed money. The next 
morning a check for $1, 000 arrived 
in the anil, the largest donation the 
Brothers have ever received. 
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The man who donated the money 
confided later that he at first wrote a 
check for $250, and tore it up; wrote 
another for $500, tore it up; and fi- 
nally wrote one for $1,000, and put 
it in the mail. 

If there is one person Brother De 
Paul does not like to talk about it is 
Brother De Paul. He is inclined to 
treat personal notice like the plague. 
But Minnesota’s Gov. Orville Free- 
man has twice put him in the spot- 
light by awarding him citations for 
the work he has done among Minne- 
sota’s “people who have been desti- 
tute and poverty-stricken and who 
have no other source from which to 
receive comfort.” 

Brother De Paul is pleased with 
what he has done, but not much im- 
pressed. He talks about his work 
with a great deal of reserve. He is 
calm and relaxed and endlessly busy. 
He is quick to smile and his sense of 
humor is readily apparent. He likes 
what he is doing. 

He wants to see his Community 
grow. Does he think it will? “Well,” 
he says, “it has grown five times since 
we started it. We have five Brothers 
now. I think others will come.” 

On the wall of his cramped office 
hangs a glossy photograph of the 
original personal habit worn by St. 
Cenacle. It was little more than a 
pathetic patchwork of rags sewn to- 
gether. It was all he owned. 

“If ever I should begin to pity my- 
self,” Brother De Paul « says with feel- 
ing, “I will look at that picture and 
remind myself of how much I have.” 
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By Kenneth G. Slocum 
Condensed from the 


“Wall Street Journal’* 





Why You'll Pay More 
For Health Insurance 


New drugs, new surgery, and the people who 
use hospitals for hotels push premiums up 


PAIN IN THE pocketbook is 
afflicting the nation’s health- 
insurance companies, and 
the same pain is likely to be felt in- 
creasingly by the folks who pay 
policy premiums. Many firms. al- 
ready have raised rates on sickness 
and accident policies; others are 
making plans to do so in the future. 

“Certainly the trend for hospital 
group insurance is up,” comments 
Walter M. Foody, assistant vice 
president of Continental Casualty 
Co., of Chicago. “Many of our group 
policies have gone up an average of 
5% a year over the last two years. 
Some increased as much as 20% to 
30%.” 

This rise in health-insurance rates 
affects many of the 120 million-plus 
Americans, about 70% of the na- 
tion’s population, now covered by 
sickness and accident policies. It is 
of interest, too, to labor unions, em- 
ployers, government agencies, and 
other groups that pick up a large part 





of the $3.5 billion annual tab for 
coverage of their employees or their 
members. 

There are many different kinds of 
health insurance. Some policies, for 
example, provide payment, within 
specified time and dollar limits, for 
hospital expenses; others include the 
doctor’s charges for surgery; a few 
compensate policyholders for treat- 
ment at home and pay for income lost 
during illnesses. 


*44 Broad St., New York City 4. Nov. 22, 1957. © 1957 by Dow Jones & Co., Inc., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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The rate rise reflects climbing 
hospital costs for handling every- 
thing from maternity cases to cancer 
operations. It also stems from the 
growing expense of administering 
the expanding plans. And it is partly 
due, too, to the fact that increasing 
numbers of Americans are going to 
hospitals these days—for ills mostly, 
but sometimes for their own or their 
doctors’ convenience. 

New and expensive kinds of serv- 
ice also are being added steadily to 
hospital programs as medical and 
surgical knowledge widens. “Heart 
surgery was of no importance in a 
hospital budget a few years ago, be- 
cause there wasn’t any,” observes one 
New York hospital staff man. “Now 
the cost of one such operation to a 
hospital may exceed $1,500.” 

Powerful new drugs likewise are 
far more expensive than their prede- 
cessors. In many cases, too, these 
drugs do not replace older drugs but 
simply supplement them, thereby 
adding to cost of treatments. 

Higher health-insurance rates are 
having important side effects: they 
are stirring up new criticism of pres- 
ent health-insurance plans, particu- 
larly among labor leaders. Walter 
Reuther, for instance, is spearhead- 
ing a move in Detroit to set up a new 
health plan that might rival Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, which now 
cover most members of the United 
Auto Workers. To offset hostility to 
increased rates, some insurance plans 
are broadening their coverage. 

Much of the criticism of health- 


insurance plans involves their gencer- 
ally limited scope. Mr. Reuther ar- 
gues that they cover only about one 
third of the average family’s medical 
bill. But there are also charges of 
costly, sometimes ineffective admin- 
istration. 

In 1956, premiums paid to insur- 
ance companies for health insurance 
of all types totaled more than $3.8 
billion, up from around $3 billion in 
1955. Of the 1956 amount, about $2 
billion represented payments on 
group accident and sickness policies. 
For treatments alone, the insurance 
firms paid out an estimated $1.9 bil- 
lion in 1956. The rest of their in- 
come went into reserves, profits, and 
administrative expenses. 

Although insurance people agree 
on the uptrend in rates, they differ 
markedly on what the chief upward 
pressures are. A good many cite 
greater use, and abuse, of policies; 
others point to the advancing costs 
of operating hospitals. 

Dr. Percy Hopkin, a tall, graying 
man in dark-rimmed glasses, pin- 
points one problem as he rests in a 
small office outside an operating 
room at Evangelical hospital in Chi- 
cago. “There are demands on every 
physician to give hospital beds to 
people who don’t need them,” he 
says. “Usually a doctor will refuse, 
but the people have hospitalization 
insurance and they want to go to a 
hospital. So they look around until 
they find a doctor who will admit 
them.” 

The reason that many people want 
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to go to a hospital even though their 
ailment may not warrant it is clear 
enough: only by going to a hospital 
will they become eligible for benefits 
under most hospitalization policies. 
If treated and cured at home, most 
would have to bear the full, often 
sizable, cost of treatment themselves. 

Blue Cross figures mirror the rise 
in hospital admissions. Admissions 
per 1,000 Blue Cross members to- 
taled 143 in 1951, but rose to 169 per 
1,000 by 1956. In 1952 the Blue 
Cross paid for 925 days of hospital 
care per 1,000 members; in 1956 it 
paid for 995 days for each 1,000 
members. 

Doctors and insurance officials 
concede that there’s little hope of try- 
ing to hold down hospital admis- 
sions, even though many agree that 
there are widespread abuses current- 
ly taking place. 

“It’s tough to nail down violators,” 
explains one insurance executive. 
“After all, pain is a nebulous thing, 
and they (the policyholders) are the 
ones who are sick. But we know that 
there are cases of outright abuse. We 
know, for instance, that one young 
couple persuaded the doctor to keep 
their youngster another day in a hos- 
pital because they were going to a 
football game. We know of another 
case where an elderly man, an inva- 
lid, was confined to a hospital be- 
cause his daughter and his son-in-law 
wanted to go away for the week 
end.” 

Such instances, most doctors con- 
tend, are in a small minority. “More 


often,” says Ray E. Brown, superin- 
tendent of the University of Chicago 
clinics, “it’s a case of a husband who 
wants his wife to be kept in the hos- 
pital a couple of days beyond the 
point where she would be discharged 
because he’s working and can’t be 
home to take care of her. Or it’s a 
wife who wants to make sure her 
husband is strong enough to come 
home.” 

A veteran country doctor in Ken- 
tucky offers a philosophy that might 
furrow the brows of insurance of- 
ficials. “I get a farmer with a heavy 
cold. Mind you, he’s not real sick, 
doesn’t really belong in a hospital. 
Now I can do three things. I can 
send him home where he'll be out 
milking cows. Then again, I can 
send him to a hotel where he'll shoot 
pool half the night. Or I can plunk 
him into a hospital, pin him down in 
bed, shoot him full of penicillin, and 
send him home a well man in two 
days. Me, I believe in plunking him 
into the hospital.” 

To keep health-insurance abuses 
under control, some insurance groups 
are trying to “educate” doctors. But 
one official candidly observes, “It’s 
tough to get doctors to follow orders. 
They’re used to telling patients what 
to do and are accustomed to having 
their orders followed.” 

In addition to greater use of in- 
sured hospitalization, the rising costs 
of operating hospitals themselves are 
nudging insurance rates upward. In 
most cases, payments by insurance 
companies to hospitals are geared to 
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these operating costs, though, of 
course, benefits often do not cover 
the full cost of hospital care. 

Nonprofit hospitals recorded an 
average cost of $10.04 per patient per 
day in 1946, according to the Ameri- 
can Hospital association. This cost 
more than doubled to $24.99 by last 
year and probably will go higher this 
year, reports Maurice J. Norby, dep- 
uty director of the AHA. 

Labor costs in hospitals, which 
take 70¢ of each dollar of hospital op- 
erating expenses, are steadily increas- 
ing; so is the price of new machines 
oval medical equipment. 

“A couple of years ago,” recalls Dr. 
Karl A. Meyer, medical superintend- 
ent of Cook County, Ill., hospital, 

“we were offering technicians $150 
-a month and they were begging us 
for jobs. Today, we're paying $350 
to $400, and we're begging them to 
come to work for us. 

Even hospital equipment has been 
caught in the cost spiral. ‘The Ameri- 
can Hospital Supply Corp., Evan- 
ston, Ill., notes, for example, that an 
instrument sterilizer cost $120 in 
1956, up from $106 two years before. 
A three-position bed, it reports, sold 
for $138, compared with $114.50 in 
1954. 

Many hospitals, too, are using 
equipment now that they never had 
before. Just recently, workmen in- 
stalled a gleaming new machine in 
the East Tennessee Baptist hospital 
in Knoxville. The device is an arti- 
ficial kidney; it can be used to per- 
form the function of the human 
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kidney during an operation. Cost: 
$1,185. 

Among equipment and processes 
boosting hospital costs is the cardiac 
catheterization laboratory, a facility 
to open heart valves by probing 
through a vein from the elbow to the 
heart. The Ana estimates the cost of 
setting up such a laboratory at $50,- 
000. 

By far the largest health-insurance 
group today is the Blue Cross, a non- 
profit plan resting on community 
sponsored organizations operating 
under contract with member hospit- 
als. The Blue Cross, which dates 
from about 1919, now covers some 
51 million people; over 80% of its 
membership has been added since 
1941. It covers hospital care, exclud- 
ing surgery. 

Actually, there’s no single Blue 
Cross plan: each of 85 loosely fed- 
erated organizations in various re- 
gions has its own plan, many of 
which differ widely from any other. 
All the plans, though, must conform 
to a code of standards set up by the 
Blue Cross commission in Chicago. 
The American Hospital association 
and some 6,000 member hospitals 
across the country have a say in the 
formulation of the plans. 

The Blue Cross says it doesn’t 
know whether individuals or cor- 
porations contribute most of its in- 
come. In an industrial area such as 
Detroit, most comes from corpora- 
tions. But in agricultural areas such 
as Kansas, where members are en- 
rolled through Farm bureau and 
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Grange groups, most of the income 
is from individual subscribers. 

Blue Cross breaks down the “op- 
eration” dollar for all its plans last 
year this way: 92.73¢ of every $1 re- 
ceived as premium went to hospitals. 
A total of 6.19¢ went for expenses 
(salaries, rent, and advertising) and 


disasters. “What would have hap- 
pened in the case of that Flint, 
Mich., tornado a few years ago if 
there hadn’t been reserve funds 
available?” asks Mr. Jones. “In such 
an area, very high percentages of the 
people have Blue Cross coverage, 
and the impact of the claims is ter- 


rific.” 

No matter how you look at it, the 
cost of medical insurance is going 
up—and it is likely to continue to do 
so for some time. 


1.08¢ went into a reserve fund. — 
Richard Jones, director of the Blue 
Cross commission, says that the re- 
serve fund is used to meet emergen- 
cies, such as epidemics and civil 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


When my husband opened a repair shop in a small mountain town, business 
was very slow at first. Unfortunately, the only decent housing available hap- 
pened to be the best apartment in town: when we took it we were thought to be 
“too highfalutin.” Only we knew that when we had paid the rent, there was only 
a little money left for food. 

One evening, as my husband and I were anxiously discussing our financial 
problems, an ancient car coasted to a halt in front of our shop. Smoke was pour- 
ing from underneath the hood. | 

While my husband looked at the engine, I tried to make friends with the shy, 
harassed Indian woman who had climbed out of it. At my urging, she came into 
our apartment and accepted a cooling glass of lemonade (made from my last lem- 
on and the last bit of sugar in the house). She said little, except that her name 
was Dorcas, but she thanked us effusively when my husband reported the car 
fixed. 

“I thank you more another day,” were her parting words. The next day, an- 
other Indian brought in his truck for repairs, saying that Dorcas had sent him. 
Also he brought several fine trout, a gift from Dorcas. 

Soon we were being kept busy repairing the vehicles of the local Indians. 
Before long our white neighbors decided that we might not be so high and 
mighty after all, and we got their business, too. 

As for Dorcas, she never got over her native shyness enough to talk to us very 
much, but she never stopped thanking us “another day.” Mrs. May Gumm. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 














The Negro-White Problem: 


Your Home Town 


Twenty-second in a series of articles on the Catholic 
Digest Survey of the race problem in the U.S. 


yy ASHINGTON, D.C., 1951— 
\ Daughters of the American 
Revolution drop their ban on Negro 
performers in Constitution hall. Ra- 
leigh, N.C., 1952—Negro-white sal- 
ary differentials are eliminated on 
staff of state mental hospital. Miami, 
Fla., 1952—Marian Anderson sings 
to the first nonsegregated audience 
in Florida since the Civil War. 

Teaneck, N.J., 1955—White citi- 
zens unite to integrate new Negro 
residents and prevent panic real-es- 
tate selling. San Antonio, Texas, 
1956—Municipal law bars segrega- 
tion in city-owned public facilities. 
Baltimore, Md., 1957—The city’s ma- 
jor hotels agree to admit Negro 
athletes and convention delegates 
without discrimination. 

Improving race relations is not the 
duty of the Supreme Court alone, 
nor is progress always national in 
scale. Most of the progress America 
has made in race relations recently 
has been local, recorded only in tiny 
third-page newspaper stories like the 
foregoing. 

The Catuotic DicEstT survey, 
conducted by the public-opinion re- 
search firm of Ben Gafhn & As- 


sociates, sought to find out how 
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Americans are reacting to changing 
patterns of race relations. The inter- 
viewers made some interesting dis- 
coveries when they asked questions 
specifically about the local commu- 
nity. 

One question was, “Is anything 
being done in your own town (Cor 
county) that might make the Negro- 
white problem anne” The answers 
are below. 


WHITES NEGROES 
North South North South 
eS 14%....17%....19%. ....25% 
PE) ein sleek ie TT ee | ere & 
Don’t know ‘See ere ee 43 


More persons said No than Yes to 
this question, though the majority 
was quite small among Southern Ne- 
groes. Apparently, most people who 
think about social problems in their 
own communities are satished with 
the way things are going. 

It is difficult to compare these an- 
swers with those to questions about 
the national problem, but, generally 
speaking, there seems to be a tenden- 
cy among Negroes to be more opti- 
mistic about the national problem 
than they are about race problems in 
their own home towns. Whites tend 
to think exactly the opposite. 
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THE NEGRO-WHITE PROBLEM 


Below are answers to, “What is 
being done in your community to 
make the problem worse?” 


NEGROES 
North South 


WHITES 
North South 


Segregation ....... Cy a oe Ee Yk 
Desegregation ..... 3 ‘ es ee 
Agitation, riots, 

UN ororo.d 0a «GM GH es Geico Le a ae 7 
Politicians ........ i Poa. Soar aera 
Exploitation ...... | Nee \ eater errr 1 
Aggressive Negroes 1...... | eg eae | ee * 
Housingrestrictions 1......-...... Bad ass 1 
LS eee ip POE. ere, Qua - 
Publicity ......... :, Snaeaaee | See ) aan a 
Other mentions ...1...... i Paeeereras Se exe 3 


*Less than %%. 


The most interesting results from 
this part of the survey came from the 
questions, “What is being done to 
help solve the Negro-white problem 
in your own town (or county)?” and 
“What needs to be done?” The an- 
swers are tabulated at the bottom of 
this page. Analysis follows. 

Northern whites. Half say that 
nothing i is being done in their com- 
munities to help solve the race prob- 
lem. Six out of ten say nothing is 
needed. The accomplishments most 
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frequently mentioned by the others 
are: better housing, better jobs for 
Negroes, and desegregated schools. 
When asked what is needed for a 
solution, Northerners listed econom- 
ic equality, and either—for not every- 
body agrees on what the solution is 
to be—more segregation or more de- 
segregation. 

Southern whites. Only one quarter 
say that nothing is being done. The 
accomplishment that Southerners 
are proudest of is the improvement 
in Negro schools in the last decade. 
In the years just before the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation ruling, many 
Southern states were spending great 
sums of money on Negro schools, to 
comply with previous court rulings 
about “separate but equal” facilities. 
Suddenly, in many places in the 
South, the new Negro schools were 
more modern than the white schools. 

This building drive made a great 
impression on Southern opinion, for 
three times as many whites men- 

















What is being done | What needs to be done 
in your town? in your town? 
ere "WHITES NEGROES WHITES NEGROES 
~ North South North South North South North South 
MING aiola co cecceseccs oo «<4 49%... — ‘ t) wigblas noceennaononennpon vos Sees Se 
Better jobs for Negroes...... Ore SAaRers ¢ erate. “eee re Pe) eee een nny rp oe 
DEE NO SA eine Prien Pe fro en ee Pe F Aas . Seen hare 15 
Combined schools ........... ee . epee L. eee y Pee | ae Decne Qrerees 3 
WRCGOMCORAIOI 6 oo cs conc c cee Seecsce | re . een / ee k ee eere ¢ cere ) | Aarne 12 
ee a (| eae Se wees ei asad Gree |. er Sig Sala - 
Better Negro schools........ ee |) rae ara SEE EET TT RT Err rere 
VS re rer rrr rere riore re ere re rite rere Beicusls Sec kens aeew ene 2 
Better housing.............. es Pee Daeg asc re Decicvrewa cotantsecianwcnus vow ncrnne 
Social, religious, 

Civic activities ........... De ETS 1 oer SEL EE CAC PE ECE TEE 
Recreation facilities ........ Deciaccas Wea x 6d y fee Pee okh.ccc wks cahes Ral esadeneae 
1ST RE SRR cree faldieeies el Ce ly COS Y(t eae Ever erye PR RIED athid Peter ne 
Understanding, education .... 1...... | ere eae Bere icc ekae MOS RA Rowe Me weroees 
NE oO sclera Woe pic clo Re eke ok ORO R RMS ame Sees | ee ) eee 5. 
IE CERIO. ig 5 sleds 06a shea wi 5h's CR ER CERES Es Se Be othe as Decie xs be 
ME OMNI og ra a. 5 -y/ras ak otc: ck oral aude ae ek en ea a eh or rer ja rere fe. 
RMR oer ged ec ¥ 5: 01s al teak onc aeleg wiate cela OR Ma Sik Re AE oe oie cs sch ea ae 
Other mentions ............. Sree aigiuic, ee neal Meters Be cece | eee eRe 5 
MOU, BOWE e660 :0.6:4:0.6-0.9:0 0 bo RoR acne ae eee CS] een ere 42 


*Less than 4%. 





Total percentage is more than 100% because of multiple answers. 
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tioned it as mentioned any other sin- 
gle accomplishment. Other frequent- 
ly cited items were better housing, 
combining schools, more recreation 
facilities for Negroes, segregation. 

What do Southerners think needs 
doing? More segregation, say one 
third of those who have any sugges- 
tions at all. Other Southerners sug- 
gest economic equality for Negroes, 
and equal education. 

Northern Negroes. Only 15% say 
that nothing is being done for them 
Some 14% say that they are getting 
better jobs, and that this is helping 
to solve the race problem. Slightly 
smaller percentages attribute im- 
provements to social, religious, and 
civic activities, or to the NAACP. 

Only 8% think that nothing is 
needed at the community level to 
help solve the race problem. (Com- 
pare this with the 59% of Northern 
whites who also answered “noth- 
ing.”) It is sobering to notice that 
more Northern than Southern Ne- 
groes ask for equality (26%), and 
that almost as many ask for desegre- 
gation. Five per cent suggest better 
law enforcement. 

Southern Negroes. One third say 
that nothing is being done to help 
solve their community race problem. 
The things they list as helpful are: 
combining schools, desegregation in 
general, and social, religious, and 


civic activities. It is noteworthy that 
less than 42% (compared to 17% of 
white Southerners) cite the improve- 
ments in Negro schools. 

Only 4% of Southern Negroes say 
that nothing needs to be done. The 
improvements most frequently urged 
are the same as those suggested by 
Northern Negroes. That means that 
almost one tenth of the Negroes in 
the U.S. (9%) call for better law 
enforcement—one of the unexpected 
discoveries of the Dicest survey. 

In all the questions covered by 
this part of the survey the number 
of “don’t knows” is surprisingly 
high. Most people were much more 
hesitant than they were when asked 
questions about the national prob- 
lem. Perhaps newspaper publicity 
has focused attention on the race 
problem elsewhere, and we are neg- 
lecting to think about what is going 
on in our home towns. 

Yet the race problem is really a 
community affair. Negroes and 
whites don’t hate each other across 
state lines. It is the Negroes and 
whites who live in your home town 
who are going to have to get along 
together. The problem is within the 
community; the solution must be 
found there, too. Fortunately, your 
home-town problem is the one part 
of America’s whole race problem that 
you can surely do something about. 


Earnest people are often people who habitually look on 
the serious side of things that have no serious side. 


Van Wyck Brooks quoted in the 





Saturday Review (4 Jan. ’58). 
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By J. Gordon Cook 


Condensed from “Our Astonishing Atmosphere”* 








Mysteries of the Northern Lights 


Aurora borealis is more real than the rainbow 


eRe 


\HOUSANDS of _ terrified people 

i fled from their homes in the 
peaceful French countryside on an 
autumn night in 1585. They sought 
refuge in "Pisin churches. The 
sky, they cried, was on fire. Great 
curtains of light swept over the 
northern horizon. Huge beams 
probed up into a sky that was flicker- 
ing with red and blue lights. Many 
thought that the end “ the world 
had come. 

But by morning the lights had 
gone. The sky lula as peaceful and 
stable as usual. And the people crept 
thankfully back to their homes. 

What the people had seen was the 
aurora borealis, the northern lights. 
In countries farther north, in Scot- 
land and Scandinavia, the aurora is 
familiar and holds no terror. But in 
France and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries they may be seen but once in a 


generation, striking awe into people 
who have often never heard of them 
before. 

The lights can take many forms. 
Often they appear simply as a glow 
that lights the northern sky. This 

may then spread out until it forms 
an enormous arc that spans the hori- 
zon. The arc will frequently stay 
unchanged throughout the night. 
Sometimes it becomes brighter, ris- 
ing higher in the sky and dun break- 
ing into great folds of light like cur- 
tains drawn across the heavens. 

The Greek philosopher, Aristotle, 
writing about the aurora in his book 
Meteorologica, describes the black 
segment under the luminous arch as 
the “abyss”; its blackness is intensi- 
fied by contrast with the eerie light 
surrounding it. The Roman natural- 
ist Pliny thought that the lights were 


a portent of evil events. 





*@ 1957 by J. Gordon Cook, and reprinted with the permission of the Dial Press, 461 4th Ave., 
New York City 16. 200 pp. $3. 
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Often the arch becomes agitated 
as though tormented by an evil spirit. 
Suddenly huge rays stab the sur- 
rounding darkness, shooting out into 
space as though searching for some 
intruder in the sky. These rays may 
glow with green or violet, pink or 
purple light. They are drawn togeth- 
er, converging towards a corona and 
forming a cone that makes the heav- 
ens seem on fire. 

In the Shetland isles, where the 
northern lights often prance across 
the sky, they are called the “merry 
dancers.” Farther south, in Britain 
and in France, they carry the more 
sedate description of the “northern 
dawn.” This is the meaning of the 
name “aurora borealis,” which a 
French philosopher gave to the lights 
in 1621. 

Although the lights have been a 
familiar sight to northern peoples 
for thousands of years, they have re- 
mained a mystery to this day. But 
within the last generation they have 
been the subject of much scientific 
research. 

The aurora is centered on the 
earth’s magnetic pole in northern 
Greenland. The lights can be seen 
most frequently and with the great- 
est intensity on a line that roughly 
circles the magnetic pole, passing 
between Iceland and the Facroe 
islands, skirting the south of Green- 
land and the northern coasts of Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

This connection between the au- 
rora and the magnetic north pole is 
duplicated in the Southern Hemi- 


sphere. Although observations are 
relatively few, it is established that 
the southern counterpart to the au- 
rora borealis, called the aurora aus- 
tralis, is centered on the magnetic 
south pole of the earth. 

It is remarkably difficult to study 
the aurora borealis scientifically. 
The lights are seldom still, flitting 
across the sky and appearing and dis- 
appearing without warning. We can 
draw them or photograph them easily 
enough. But the scientist searching 
for an explanation of a natural phe- 
nomenon likes to start by measuring 
it. 

In spite of the difficulties, the 
height of auroral lights has now been 
estimated with the help of a tech- 
nique used in surveying mountains. 
The angle made by the summit is 
measured from two points as far 
apart as possible. If the distance be- 
tween the points is known, then the 
height of the summit can be worked 
out by a simple trigonometric for- 
mula. 

This technique was adapted to 
catch and measure the height of even 
the most transient of auroral lights 
by Prof. Carl Stormer, of Oslo. Pho- 
tographs of an auroral area are taken 
simultaneously by cameras several 
miles apart. Using the background 
of stars as reference points, the 
height of the aurora itself can be 
worked out. 

Thousands of measurements have 
now been taken, and it has been 
found that the auroral lights are pro- 
duced in the upper layers of the at- 
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mosphere. Sometimes the lights come 
from a height of only 60 miles. 
Claims are often made that auroral 
light has been seen below cloud 
level, but this is almost certainly 
light reflected by fog or mist. 

Often the lights are as high as 600 
miles, and they sometimes originate 
from an area of full sunlight outside 
the earth’s shadow. Usually, though, 
the auroral displays come from the 
atmosphere between heights of 60 
and 200 miles. 

Confirmation of these height meas- 
urements has come from another 
source in recent years. In 1947, sci- 
entists at Manchester university 





X RAYS IN THE 

NORTHERN LIGHTS 

High-altitude balloon explora- 
tion of the northern lights has 
paid off, reports John R. Winck- 
ler, University of Minnesota 
physicist. Flights made last sum- 
mer and fall proved: 1. that the 
radiation known to exist in the 
aurora is made up of X rays, not 
cosmic rays, as university scien- 
tists suspected; 2. that X-ray ac- 
tivity extends to within 15 miles 
of the earth; 3. that auroral dis- 
plays nearly always occur two 
days after a flare on the sun is 
directly in line with the earth. 

The low-altitude radiation 
might account for reports of 
“crackling” noises heard during 
displays, Dr. Winckler said. 


1 St. Paul Pioneer Press 
(23 Nov. ’57). 








were using radar to study meteors. 
They found that echoes were also 
being sent back by areas of bright 
auroral light that happened to be in 
the sky. The height was estimated at 
about 250 miles. 

Using this radar technique, Prof. 
A. C. B. Lovell at Jodrell Bank ex- 
perimental station in Cheshire, Eng- 
land, has obtained echoes from au- 
roral areas at heights of up to 600 
miles. Similar results have come 
from radar experiments in Canada 
and Sweden. These measurements 
mean that the auroral lights are 
coming from the uppermost layer 
of the atmosphere, the ionosphere, 
where the atmospheric gases are ex- 
tremely thin and easily influenced by 
electric charges. 

So the area of auroral activity has 
become localized. It comes from the 
ionosphere in the regions above the 
north and south magnetic poles. But 
what of the light itself? What causes 
it? Is it, for example, sunlight that 
is being reflected or refracted by par- 
ticles in the atmosphere so that it 
becomes visible on. the dark side of 
the earth? Or is auroral light being 
generated in some way in the area 
of sky from which it appears to be 
coming? 

If the auroral light was reflected 
sunlight, it would have more than a 
superficial resemblance to the rain- 
bow. The position of the rainbow in 
the sky is only an apparent one; it 
depends on the person who is seeing 
it. The light of the rainbow is reflect- 
ed and refracted by raindrops. 
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Auroral light comes from a defi- 
nite area of the sky. This area of the 
sky is itself aglow; its position is fixed 
and is not simply an apparent one. 
Moreover, light that is reflected or 
refracted tends to become polarized; 
that is to say, the vibrations take 
place in restricted planes. Auroral 
light is not polarized, and is there- 
fore not reflected sunlight. 

To examine the nature of the light 
of the aurora itself, scientists have 
used familiar techniques. Light is 
normally a mixture of waves of dif- 
ferent lengths, and we can split any 
light into its constituent wave 
lengths. These wave lengths are de- 
termined by the nature of the ma- 
terial that is emitting the light. 

By measuring and sorting out the 
wave lengths in any light we can 
normally identify the substance or 
substances that are sending out the 
light, just as a criminal can be identi- 
fied by the characteristic whorls and 
loops of his fingerprints. 

Using spectroscopic methods of 
this kind, scientists have shown that 
light from the aurora is being caused 
by atoms of oxygen and nitrogen 
from which electrons are being dis- 
placed. The light is, at least in part, 
emitted by these two normal constitu- 
ents of the atmosphere, which have 
somehow been excited by electrical 
agitation. 

In 1939 it was discovered that hy- 
drogen gas was present in the area of 
auroral light. This discovery has 
since been confirmed by American 
scientists who have shown that the 


hydrogen atoms are in a state of rapid 
movement towards the earth. Calcu- 
lations showed that they were ap- 
proaching the earth at a speed of 
some 2,000 to 3,000 miles a second. 

When auroral light is most in- 
tense, this surge of con -moving hy- 
drogen particles is at its height. But 
there is normally only a trace of 
hydrogen in the atmosphere. Where, 
then, does the deluge of hydrogen 
atoms come from? For a long time it 
has been known that the auroral 
lights come and go in cycles of in- 
creasing and decreasing intensity. In 
peak years the auroras are bright and 
frequent, their visibility reaching 
down into lower latitudes. 

Observations going back over 
many years have shown that auroral 
intensity follows an 11-year cycle. 
This is the same cycle that has been 
observed in sunspots, and the auroral 
cycle follows the sunspot cycle with 
the year of intensity lagging two 
years behind the year of maximum 
sunspot intensity. 

This connection between the au- 
rora and sunspot cycles gives us a 
direct clue to the origin and cause 
of the aurora. Detailed observations 
have taken the relationship a stage 
farther: a large sunspot near the cen- 
ter of the sun coincides with intense 
auroral displays. The aurora, in fact, 
appears to be caused by the sunspot. 
But how? 

The dark patches on the sun 
which we call sunspots are believed 
to be areas of intense activity. Great 
surges of atomic upheaval boil up 
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from inside the sun. Accompanying 
these solar eruptions are huge flares 
that can be seen sweeping out from 
the sun’s surface into space. And as- 
sociated with the flares are streams 
of electrically charged atomic par- 
ticles that are spewed out from the 
sun like water from a hose. 

Can it be, then, that these huge 
jets of fast-moving atomic particles 
are responsible for the auroras in the 
upper ‘layers of the earth’s atmos- 
phere? That is what scientists think 
today. And the recent evidence of 
surges of hydrogen in auroral regions 
has pointed to the fact that the par- 
ticles are electrically charged atoms 
of hydrogen gas. 

Supporting this theory is further 
evidence of association with sunspot 
activity. Sunspots cause changes in 
the earth’s magnetism. When sun- 
spots are active, the earth’s mag- 
netism is disturbed. Compass needles 
misbehave, and the earth acts as 
though it were a magnet influenced 
by tremendous electric currents pass- 
ing near it. 

Immediately after a sunspot flare 
is seen, there is a disturbance of radio 
communications over the sunlit area 
of the earth. And a day later come 
the magnetic storm, the aurora, and 
a further disturbance of radio com- 
munications, less severe than the 
first but affecting the entire world. 
Electric currents set up in the earth’s 
crust can be powerful enough to up- 
set telephone communications. 

These phenomena, including the 
aurora, which are associated with 


sunspot activity, are thought to be a 
result of light emission and the shoot- 
ing out of electrically charged par- 
ticles from the sun. The almost 
instantaneous effect on radio is due 
to ultraviolet light which travels the 
distance between the sun and earth 
in a matter of minutes. The aurora 
and the magnetic storms which fol- 
low later are caused by the stream of 
charged particles, which have taken 
almost a day to reach the earth. 

As they reach the upper layers of 
the atmosphere the particles bom- 
bard the atoms of oxygen and nitro- 
gen gas. The ionosphere becomes 
intensely activated and, instead of 
reflecting radio waves back to earth, 
it allows them to disappear out into 
space. At the same time the bombard- 
ment of the oxygen and _ nitrogen 
atoms dislodges electrons from their 
orbits in the atoms, which emit light 
as a result. This is the light we see 
as the aurora. 

In a classic experiment in 1897, 
Olaf Birkeland showed how a stream 
of fast-moving atomic particles could 
produce an auroral effect in the lab- 
oratory. Birkeland used a little ball 
inside a glass apparatus. The ball was 
a magnet, like the earth, with a north 
magnetic pole and a south magnetic 

le. 

Birkeland fired a stream of elec- 
trons at the ball and found that they 
could be made to converge on two 
areas surrounding the poles. The 
magnetism of the “earth” was making 
the particles sweep round and reach 
the sphere in these auroral regions. 
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On the basis of this experiment 
Birkeland decided more than a half 
century ago that auroras were caused 
by streams of electrons fired off by 
the sun and sweeping in towards the 
earth. Caught up in the earth’s mag- 
netic influence, the electrons were 
attracted towards the north and south 
magnetic poles. And as they hit the 
particles of gas in the upper atmos- 
phere, they made the oxygen and 
nitrogen emit the auroral glow. 

So the theory of particles from the 
sun is not a new one. But calcula- 
tions showed that electrons alone 
could not be the cause. Until the 
discovery of the hydrogen stream the 
explanation of the aurora remained 
as much a mystery as it was before. 

The presence of fast-mov ing hy- 
drogen in the upper atmosphere, 
however, is convincing evidence that 
hydrogen jets from the sun are prob- 
ably the cause of the aurora. Sweep- 
ing in towards the earth’s magnetic 
poles, hydrogen atoms excite the oxy- 
gen and nitrogen atoms and make 
them emit the auroral light. 

Streams of hydrogen are being 
constantly thrown out by the sun. 
They are not directed at the earth, 
but the earth is in the way of some 
of them. When this happens we get 
the auroras and the electric and mag- 
netic storms. Although much hydro- 
gen reaches our atmosphere in this 
way, little of it penetrates to lower 
levels. Unlike the sun, the earth does 
not possess the gravitational pull that 
is needed to capture the fast-moving 
hydrogen atoms. 
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A detailed check on auroras and 
magnetic storms has given more sup- 
port for this theory. Some sunspots 
will persist on the sun’s surface long- 
er than the 27 days that is the length 
of the sun’s cycle relative to the 
earth. The storms and auroras asso- 
ciated with them recur at intervals 
of 27 days, lagging a day or so behind 
the sunspot activity. This lag is the 
time taken by the flying hydrogen 
atoms to cover the 93 million miles 
that separate us from the sun. This 
24-hour journey is, therefore, cov- 
ered at an average speed of about 
1,000 miles a second. 

Although this high- —_ hydro- 
gen theory is now widely accepted, it 
still has difficulties that arouse mis- 
givings. It has been pointed out, for 
example, that the stream of particles 
coming from the sun cannot all be 
positively charged hydrogen atoms. 
A stream of this sort would disperse, 
as the individual atoms would repel 
each other. 

Scientists have, therefore, suggest- 
ed that the stream of positively 
charged hydrogen atoms sweeps up 
a corresponding number of negative 
electrons as it leaves the sun. The jet 
that travels through space is elec- 
trically neutral as a whole, and the 
particles stay close together. 

To penetrate to within 60 miles of 
the earth’s surface the hydrogen par- 
ticles must be traveling at tremen- 
dous speeds. The over-all speed of 
1,000 miles a second is calculated on 
a straight-line path between the sun 
and the earth. But, in fact, the path 
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will be curved, just as a jet of water 
from a moving hose curves _back- 
wards. Also, the influence of the 
earth’s magnetism can cause a mov- 
ing particle to take a spiral path as 
it sweeps in towards the pole. 

The total distance traveled by the 
particles is thus greater than the 93 
million miles that lies between us 
and the sun. And they must at times 
be moving faster than 1,000 miles a 
second. Recent estimates have put 
the particle speed at 2,000 miles a 
second or more, that is, 7 million 
miles an hour. 

If this excitation of high-level at- 
mospheric atoms is in fact the cause 
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of the aurora, it should be possible 
to produce an artificial light by firing 
radio waves into the ionosphere. In 
1949 Prof. V. A. Bailey, of Sydney 
university, suggested using an arti- 
ficial aurora in this way to illuminate 
a large area at night. 

Using a modern atom-splitting 
machine, physicists of the University 
of Chicago created a laboratory-scale 
aurora in 1952. By bombarding the 
air with fast-moving hydrogen’ par- 
ticles and alpha particles they pro- 
duced a greenish-blue light. 

But we are still a long way from 
the artificial aurora that will make 
our street lamps obsolete. 


Our three-year-old Rita had suffered a bad case of the flu, and her grandfather 
called every day for reports on her recovery. Long telephone conversations 
were concerned almost exclusively with Rita and her condition. Then, to every- 
one’s relief, her fever broke, and she improved rapidly. 

About the same time that Rita recovered, her sister and brother came down 
with the flu, and the spotlight of attention suddenly shifted. Rita’s name was 
dropped rather abruptly and Johnny and Cathy were mentioned more and 
more frequently. 

After one long phone conversation devoted chiefly to Johnny’s sore throat 
and Cathy’s high temperature, Rita flounced angrily out of the room mutter- 
ing, “Ha! But I have a broken fever.” Mrs. John C. Berens. 
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After finishing her bedtime prayers, our four-and-a-half-year-old Helen looked 
up at me sweetly and said, “Mother, when I go to heaven, please don’t pack 
my jeans and overalls, just my polka-dot dress and my crinoline!” 

Mrs. F. B. Kinney. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 
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The parish of Msgr. Angel Her- 
nandez, official chaplain of the Cu- 
bana Airlines, is located wherever the 
organization has a port of call. 

The padre, appointed chaplain of 
Compania Cubana de Aviacion in 
1948, has flown more than 3,000 
hours. He is revered as the spiritual 
director, not only of the line’s pilots, 
ground crews, and business person- 
nel, but of the passengers as well. 

Father Angel, whose interest in 
aviation dates back to before his des- 
ignation as airline chaplain, has no 
ambitions to become a pilot. He is 
content to administer to the spiritual 
needs of the airborne. 

A typical day usually begins with 
celebration of early-morning Mass in 
Cuba, but before the day is over 
Monsignor Hernandez might be of- 
ficiating at the blessing of a new air- 
craft in Los Angeles, or baptizing a 
pilot's baby in New York. 


Msgr. Angel Hernandez, the “flying 
padre” of Cubana Airlines, alights at an 
airfield in Havana to bless a new plane 
purchased by the company. ; 








Each time the airline buys a 
new plane, Father Angel flies 
off to bless it... . Here, he ad- 
ministers Baptism in his “par- 
ish” in the clouds. 





The padre, who has more than 
3,000 hours of flying time, is 
friend to all crew members. 
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Padre and pilots chat preparatory to 
take-off. He was a passenger on the 
first flight made by Cubana. 


When the padre learned of the 
construction of a chapel at New 
York’s Idlewild airport, he forwarded 
$200 to help defray the cost. He real- 
ized that such a chapel would make 
it possible for his crews and passen- 
gers landing at that port to attend 
Mass. He has since offered the holy 


Sacrifice there many times. 











Father Angel greets crew members re- 
turning from Mexico City. He holds a 
regular employee’s pass. 


Monsignor Hernandez was born at 
Camaguey, Cuba, about 50 years 
ago. He attended private school and 
later the Seminary of San Carlos de 
San Ambrosio, noted for its training 
of many great men of Cuban history. 

Father Angel was a passenger on 
the first flights made by Cubana de 
Aviacion to Mexico, New York, Ma- 
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Juan Palli, vice president and general manager of the airline, pays his respects 
to Archbishop Enrico Perez Serantes of Santiago de Cuba and to Father Angel, 
who also serves as assistant to the archbishop. 





drid, and Ciudad Trujillo. He has 
flown on more pioneer flights than 
any other priest in history, and prob- 
ably more than any civilian. 

He is as much at home in flying 
togs as in vestments, just as comfort- 
able in the jump seat as he would 
be in a parish house. Padre Angel 
is one priest who does not have to 
await heaven to get his wings. 


The padre during an airlines’ 
conference. He loves every- 
thing regarding flying. 


Father Angel's parish is any- 
where in the world Cubana has 
a port of call. A typical pose 


finds him blessing a new plane. 
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Modern Watts Man 


Dr. Okojie fights microbes and — 


ww °,° ° ° 
savage superstitions in Africa 


RAPID POUNDING on the door 

of a small house in Irrua, 

Western Nigeria, woke Dr. 
Christopher G. Okojie with a start. 
A priest stood outside the door with 
an urgent message. A woman in 
childbirth lay near death in a hospi- 
tal nine miles off. The hospital’s only 
doctor was 50 miles away. There 
were no telephones, no automobiles. 
The priest knew that Dr. Okojie was 
vacationing; but would he please 
come anyway? 

The doctor hastened to the strick- 
en woman. By the light of a gas 
lamp, using a wooden bench as an 
operating table and instruments ster- 
ilized only in boiling water, he per- 
formed an emergency Caesarian sec- 
tion. Both mother and baby were 
saved. 

This incident seven years ago 
opened a new life for Dr. “Okojie, a 
life filled with great personal sacri- 
fice but rewarded with the knowl- 
edge that he has labored in the serv- 
ice of his own people. On March 27, 
1950, Doctor Okojie opened the 
doors of Zuma Memorial hospital in 
a six-room house in Irrua. The hospi- 
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tal had only 12 beds; one of its six 
rooms served as an operating room. 
He had no full-time assistants. 

Dr. Okojie, a slim, 37-year-old na- 
tive of the Ishan district, might easily 
be taken for a rather shy college stu- 
dent. He was educated in district 
schools, and was graduated from the 
Nigerian School of Medicine in 
1947. He was the first native of the 
Ishan district to become a fully 
trained physician and surgeon. 

His many strenuous "ati of fight- 
ing African diseases have not aged 
him. “The work i is too spiritually in- 
vigorating,” he says. “There hasn’t 
been time to look older.” 

Dr. Okojie had to resign from the 
Nigerian Medical service to found 
his hospital. This in itself meant a 
great sacrifice, since the government 

© 1958, and reprinted with permission. 
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MODERN MEDICINE MAN 


service is the most lucrative medical 
assignment in any part of Nigeria. 
The salary is substantial; a house and 
automobile are provided. 

There was the problem too, of his 
pending marriage to a girl he had 
met in medical school. Originally, 
Olu had planned to be a teacher, but 
she, too, realized the need for a medi- 
cal team in Ishan. She went to Eng- 
land to study nursing and public 
health, then returned to Irrua. The 
marriage took place in May, 1951, 
little more than a year after the hos- 
pital opened its doors. 

The medical problems seemed in- 
soluble at first. Dr. Okojie’s patients 
live in a 1,200-square-mile province 
which boasted only one other doctor. 
The total population is nearly 200,- 
000. Disease flourishes. There is little 
or no water during most of the year. 
Even now, Dr. Okojie buys his water 
from the government. He pays $10 
for 1,000 gallons. 

Medical facilities were utterly 
lacking; he had no blood plasma, no 
blood bank, no electricity. Gas lamps 
were his only illumination at the op- 
erating table. There was no X-ray 
equipment to detect fractures or can- 
cer. In the beginning, Dr. Okojie 
* didn’t even have a sterilizer for his 
meager supply of surgical instru- 
ments. 

Yet, according to the doctor him- 
self, these obstacles were not the 
worst. His own people were his great- 
est problem. They had little or no 
knowledge of personal hygiene. For 


centuries they had relied on the na- 
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tive doctors with their crude herbs 
and pagan superstitions. None of the 
native doctors (there are hundreds 
of them) supported him, because his 
coming meant a loss in business for 
them, and, of course, diminishing 
prestige. As long as native doctors 
controlled villagers, Zuma Memorial 
had few patients. 

Somewhat discouraged but still 
resolute, Dr. Okojie ion his small 
savings. He secured a government 
grant of about $4,200. In this way he 
managed to found Zuma Memorial 
hospital, named for his mother, Prin- 
cess Theresa Zuma. 

He began by specializing in sur- 
gery, which he knew was out of the 
realm of native doctors. He operated 
on patients who were being left to 
die because of native superstitions. 
Every successful operation not only 
pon a life but also helped defeat 
superstition and idolatry. 

His first winning battle in what 
proved to be a succession of successes 
nearly “frightened him to death,” he 
recalls. At four A.M. one morning, he 
was awakened by loud shouting. 
When he reached the scene, he 
found a woman lying in the street, 
near death, surrounded by a hooting 
crowd. The poor woman had given 
birth the day before, in circum- 
stances that made her the victim 
of local superstition. The doctor 
couldn’t even get help to lift her into 
his car. Finally, he got her to a near- 
by house, operated, and saved her 
life. 


An ancient superstition in Nigeria 
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is that a woman who dies in child- 
birth leaves a “killer” baby, one who 
cannot safely be suckled by another 
woman. Dr. Okojie opened a one- 
room orphanage for “killer” babies, 
then hired a non-Ishan woman to 
suckle them in public. When the 
woman didn’t die, another supersti- 
tion withered. 

As more and more Ishan people 
became aware of Dr. Okojie’s surgi- 
cal magic, more and more patients 
came to his hospital. Maternity cases 
predominated. Most Ishan women 
are small, and they marry extremely 
young. They generally suffer from 
malnutrition. As a result, obstructed 
childbirth is very common. 

Births are too many for one doctor 
to handle. For centuries, midwives 
have been active among the Ishan 
people. Mrs. Okojie began training 
classes for midwives. Two of her stu- 
dents were sisters of Dr. Okojie. 
More than 50 midwives, all fully 
trained, have been graduated from 
the classes. 

Since transportation in the region 
is entirely by foot, Dr. Okojie has 
established pregnancy centers in sur- 
rounding cities, each with a midwife 
in charge. Only where there appears 
to be a reasonable certainty of com- 
plications is a woman sent to the 
main hospital. Even so, some 100 
women are under prenatal care at 
the hospital all the time, and births 
average 30 a week. 

Dr. Okojie has pressed for general 
health education. For instance, he 
has saved countless people from the 
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dread “guinea worm” simply by 
teaching his people to boil flood 
water before drinking it. He makes 
periodic trips to lecture on hygiene. 

Since he is also the district health 
officer for schools, he has enlisted 
the aid of some 40,000 children in 
251 schools in his fight for better 
hygiene. Two teachers in each school 
are brought to the hospital for first- 
aid and hygiene instruction. Each 
teacher then instructs her pupils, 
who in turn take the message home. 
Every school child in the area is an 
ambassador for better health. 

The Ishan people have gradually 
come to respect Dr. Okojie and his 
wife and to trust their medicine. 
Even some of the native doctors have 
come to him in the dark for treat- 
ment of ailments they realize they 
cannot cure themselves. 

Since his people have accepted 
him as one of their own, Dr. Okojie 
has been able to accomplish what 
many others have not succeeded in 
doing. Usually, when a stranger 
comes into a native village, the vil- 
lagers scatter. Not so with Dr. Oko- 
jie. “It’s only Gbelokoto,” they say, 
using his native name. 

A short time ago an epidemic of 
yaws centered in the Ishan district. 
Yaws is a bone disease which causes 
ugly ulcers and, in many cases, per- 
manent disfigurement. But an injec- 
tion of penicillin can cure most cases. 

The United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency fund 
CuniceF ) dispatched teams of white- 
clad doctors and nurses to the Ishan 
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district to give shots. Somehow a 
rumor started that the UNICEF teams 
had been sent by the government to 
exterminate as many natives as possi- 
ble for political reasons. The people 
wouldn’t come within sight of the 
medical specialists, who left without 
administering one injection. 

Dr. Okojie recognized the great 
possibilities of injections, not only in 
fighting yaws, but also in the battle 
against hundreds of other conditions. 
He spent two weeks talking with his 
people in all the villages, then per- 
suaded the UNICEF teams to return. 
The Ishans listened to Gbelokoto 
and received the injections, but only 
after he had publicly received the 
first shot. 

Dr. Okojie was converted to the 
Catholic faith at the age of 12, when 
he was attending a Catholic school. 
He met strong opposition from his 
parents and friends, but this didn’t 
dim his ardor for the Church and 
its teachings. Eventually, his whole 
family was ; converted, including his 
mother, who died just after his hos- 
pital opened its doors. What makes 
these conversions even more remark- 
able is the fact that Irrua has been a 
Moslem community for centuries. 

Land was once cheap, and starting 
a mission school then was merely a 
matter of obtaining a hut and invit- 
ing students. A certain Catholic mis- 
sion had neglected to procure a 
signed deed from the town’s fathers. 
Land became scarce; the chiefs want- 
ed the property back. Legally, the 
missioners didn’t have a leg to stand 
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on, but Dr. Okojie typed out a deed 


and personally got the signatures of 
the Moslem leaders. More than 300 
students continued in the Catholic 
school. 

Through his influence, a Catholic 
college, one of the few colleges in the 
Ishan district, was established in 
Irrua on 60 acres of land adjacent to 
the hospital. No person has died at 
Zuma without having a priest at his 
bedside. The parents sol every baby 
born in the hospital are asked imme- 
diately if the child may be reared 
a Catholic. Many parents have grant- 
ed such permission, so that through 
Dr. Okojie the Catholic population 
of the district is expanding. 

After six unbroken years of lectur- 
ing, prescribing, and performing op- 
erations, Dr. Okojie finally took a 
vacation—a working vacation. The 
doctor was invited to the U.S. on a 
Fulbright scholarship in surgery. 
While Dr. Okojie was studying at 
New York university and Bellevue 
hospital’s postgraduate School of 
Surgery, Olu attended classes in 
public health at Columbia. 

Dr. Okojie also journeyed to many 
of this country’s best-known hospi- 
tals to study surgical techniques. 
Then the couple spent several weeks 
in Puerto Rico, observing public- 
health practices and problems similar 
to those they face in Nigeria. 

With what they have learned, 
they hope to institute a vast public- 
health system, enabling preventive 
medicine as well as surgery to join 
the battle against primitive disease. 








By >} Fulton J. Sheen 
Condensed from “Life Is Worth Living”* 





The Seven Centuries of 
Notre Dame of Paris 


As a symbol it is in architectural 


opposition to the pyramid 


THINK the most beautiful visi- 

ble symbol of the invisible 

_ world is a cathedral, and I am 

thinking of one particular cathedral 
that stands on an island. 

The isle in the River Seine in 
Paris has always been sacred. There 
the Druids built a stone monument 
to their gods. There, after Caesar 
conquered Gaul, a new altar was 
erected to Jupiter, an altar carrying 
the name of the Emperor Tiberius, 
who reigned during the life of 
Christ. There St. Denis first preach- 
ed Christianity. A church was built 
on the isle and dedicated to the first 
martyr, St. Stephen. Then a sister 
church was built alongside it: the 
original Notre Dame of Paris. The 
Jast stone of it was laid in 558. By 
this time, our Lady was already the 
spiritual queen of the whole Eastern 
world under the title of Theotokos, 
Mother of God. 

Paris by the 12th century was a 
city of 50,000. A peasant boy, Mau- 
rice de Sully, came there to study at 





the University of Paris. Maurice 
saw thousands turned away from the 
little church on feast days; further- 
more, it was wooden and antiquated. 
In time, he became a priest, one of 
the most famous preachers in Paris. 
Many of his sermons were translated 
into English, and some of them to- 
day are in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford. 

In July, 1160, Peter Lombard, the 
philosopher Bishop of Paris, died, 
and Maurice succeeded him. The 
day he assumed charge, he resolved 
to build a new cathedral. Taking his 
crozier, he traced on the ground the 
outline of the present Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. He died 36 years later, 
and within those 36 years the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame was practically 
completed. 

The fundamental shape is that of 
a cross. The cathedral is oriented to 
the rising sun to symbolize the Light 
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of Christ which pours into the sanc- 
tuary in the morning. The length is 
430 feet; the width at the nave and 
the aisles, 124 feet; and the towers 
rise 223 feet. The cathedral can hold 
more than 12,000 standing and seat- 
ed. Its total area is 7,700,000 cubic 
feet. 

In those days — was found, not 
only among scholars like Aquinas, 
Bonaventure, and Dante, but in a 
king, Louis IX. One Maundy Thurs- 
day, his mother, Queen Blanche, 
brought her 12-year-old son into the 
cathedral to see the Bishop of Paris 
washing the beggars’ feet; she also 
arranged that the future king would 
have a towel to clean and wash at 
least one beggar. 

As a grown man, the king would 
always arouse himself at midnight 
and recite Matins at the altar before 
attending an early Mass; whenever 
he passed a church, he would dis- 
mount from his horse; in church, he 
knelt on the bare floor stones. 


He invited beggars to his royal | 


table; as many as 200 would come at 
a time to his dining room. He select- 
ed always the most ragged, and he 
would wash and kiss their feet, and 
carve their meat. He volunteered for 
bedpan duty at hospitals; and he 
buried the dead. 

Not all the citizens of Paris were 
saints. It was around this cathedral 
and before the Madonna that Fran- 
cois Villon loafed, made love, pil- 
fered, and wrote verses; there, too, 
his mother had gone to pray for her 
son, the first of the modern poets, 





and the last great poet of the Middle 
Ages. Villon had killed a man in a 
fight over a girl. He was a thief, who 
was jailed regularly, and almost 
hanged; and finally he was exiled 
from Paris. 

But his old mother still made her 
way to Notre Dame, fell on her 
knees before the figure of Mary, and 
repeated a prayer which her son had 
composed: “Lady of Heaven, Regent 
of earth, Empress of valleys infernal, 
receive me, your humble Christian. 
To your Son, say that I am his, that 
by Him my sins may be ended.” 

Great processions passed through 
the doors of Notre Dame. In 1560, 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, was 
crowned Queen Consort of France 
in Notre Dame. In 1779, Louis XVI 
and his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
had the square in front of the cathe- 
dral strewn with branches and flow- 
ers for a great mass marriage. One 
hundred poor girls, each of whom 
had been given a dowry, came in a 
body through St. Anne’s door, while 
through the Virgin’s door came 100 
young grooms carrying orange blos- 
soms. The seal of their marriage con- 
tract was stamped with the fleur-de- 
lis encrusted on the hilt of the sword 
of the king. 

In 1793, revolutionists put ladders 
against the church, and nooses were 
attached to the necks of the statues 
of 28 kings; the crowd pulled them 
down one by one, roaring as each 
statue fell. With another cry, the 
people rushed to decapitate each 
crowned image, cut off hands and 
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feet, and throw the broken torso into 
the Seine. The communes of the 
Middle Ages built churches, the 
communes of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies and the communists of the 
20th century have destroyed them. 

On Nov. 10, 1793, after all the 
statues had been removed from the 
portals bv revolutionists, with the ex- 
ception of a few which had astro- 
nomical significance, the cathedral 
was taken from the patronage of our 
Lady and dedicated to the goddess 
of Reason. A stage, transported from 
the opera, was set up in front of the 
altar. Its centerpiece was a mountain, 
at the peak of which was perched a 
statue of “Philosophy.” Out of the 
sanctuary there strutted a young ac- 
tress, Mademoiselle Aubry, clad i ina 
long white robe and blue mantle, 
and armed with a “spear of knowl- 
edge”; tending her was a corps de 
ballet robed in white; incense was 
burning on the altar. The multitude 
in the nave sang out, “Thou, holy 
liberty, come devel in the Temple, 
be the goddess of the French.” 

This “blasphemy aroused such en- 
thusiasm that almost immediately 
2,345 other churches were trans- 
formed into Temples of Reason. Dur- 
ing the drunken Feast of Reason the 
lovely 14th-century Madonna next 
to the chancel was salvaged from the 
refuse pile onto which it had been 
thrown by the mob. The man who 
rescued it was Le Notre, who hid 
many works of art at the time to pre- 
vent them from being hacked to 
pieces. The Lady was later restored. 





In the Revolutionary calendar, 
Dec. 2, 1804, was called Frimaire 11 
of the year 13. Frimaire means the 
month of shivering, and so it was, for 
there was snow everywhere, on the 
roofs of the palaces, on the gargoyles 
of Notre Dame, on the streets, and 
on the porches. On that day, a state 
carriage drew up, and Pius VII, clad 
in white silk and with a white skull- 
cap, walked down the middle aisle 
of the cathedral to be received by the 
Archbishop of Paris. Two hours 
later, the cannon began booming 
outside, announcing the arrival of 
Napoleon. The great cathedral bell 
crashed out its welcome. The Napo- 
leonic procession of 25 carriages and 
152 horses drew close to the cathe- 
dral for the papal coronation of 
Napoleon. 

The consecration of a king is al- 
ways a solemn ceremony. The words 
always used were: Coronet vos Deus, 
the idea being, as our Lord told 
Pilate, that he would not have pow- 
er did it not come from above. 
But Napoleon insisted that no one 
had given him power; it had de- 
scended from no one; it was merely 
recognized by others. Hence he 
wanted the words to be: Accipe 
coronam, “Receive this crown.” But 
Pius VII stood inflexibly by the prin- 
ciple that all power, all rights and 
liberties come to us from God. For 
this reason, Napoleon, who would 
recognize no power but his own, not 
even God’s, snatched the crown from 
the hands of Pius VII and put it up- 


on his own head. 
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It was also through that forest of 
pillars that resounded the voice of 
the greatest preacher of the 19th 
century, the incomparable Lacor- 
daire. He met with much opposition, 
the king himself petitioning the 
archbishop that he be denied the 
pulpit, but the archbishop refused 
to heed the king. Often applause 
erected him in church, for which he 
would reprimand his listeners, say- 
ing, “The word of God should be 
ereeted by the silence of love and 
the immobility of respect.” 

On Christmas night, 1886, Paul 
Claudel, the agnostic, entered into 
that same cathedral, as he put it, “to 
draw from the Catholic ceremonial 
an inspiration for some decadent ex- 
ercise in prose.” In an instant of 
time, his whole life altered. All at 
once he felt the heart-rending experi- 
ence of being a child of God. He 
said that the edifice of all his opin- 
ions and knowledge still continued 
to exist, but that he had stepped out 
of it. It was as if his skin had been 
peeled off and he were placed in a 
new one. 

The cathedral is a pattern of life, 
just as is the pyramid. The pyramid 
is the symbol of the totalitarian, or 
closed, society, where one person is 
like another, regardless of function, 
and where each is placed on another; 
one person holds down the other, and 
all are held down by a single dom- 
inating stone called the. dictator. 
Underneath the whole structure is 
a tomb, for its purpose is to house the 
dead in Stygian blackness; man has 





no other destiny than that of an ant 
in the anthill of the state. 

The cathedral symbolized another 
principle, by which persons are 
united according to function, with 
charity or love as the cement; a soci- 
ety in which feet are on the earth 
and the head is in the heavens and 
where light and air stream through 
in the beautiful harmony of freedom 
in fellowship. 

This particular cathedral is dedi- 
cated to a woman—so that women 
might have an ideal and men might 
have respect. She is set up, not be- 
cause she is a goddess, for she is not; 
not because she is in any sense di- 
vine, for she is not; but simply be- 
cause it was through her portals that 
God came to earth. Whenever she is 
attacked, her Son is attacked. 

The Church begins with the de- 
fense of the human: and that is what 
she is; to adore her as we adore God 
would be blasphemy. But she is the 
outer defense, the rampart of Chris- 
tian civilization. If the outer walls 
are taken, @hen the inner defenses 
might crumble. If she is ignored, her 
Son will be ignored; if the Son is 
denied, she will be denied: that is 
the logic of the relationship of 
Mother and Son. One cannot go to 
a statue of a mother holding a babe 
and hack away the babe, without in 
some way hacking the mother. She 
is merely the gate, she is not heaven 
itself; she is the moon—but she gets 
her light and heat, as the moon does, 
from a reflection: from the Sun Light 
who is the Son. 











By James J. Brennan | 


Condensed from “Social Order’* 





Hoods or He-Men? 


Only the vision of heaven (and hell) 


can cure juvenile delinquency 


“Yor MANY YEARS I have been at- 
| tending, participating in, or con- 
ducting conferences concerned with 
juvenile delinquency. One must 
give credit to those who involve 
themselves in such conferences. But 
what of their accomplishments? 

The Uniform Crime Reports for 
1955 indicates the commission of 
more than 2 million major crimes in 
the U.S. Youths under 18 made up 
42.3% of the offenders. Of this 
group, 47.9% were under 15 years. 
The figures refer only to major 
crimes: rape, murder, robbery, lar- 
ceny, aggravated assault, burglary, 
and auto theft. 

On July 13, Katherine Brownell 
Oettinger, chief of the Federal 
Children’s bureau, reported that the 
nation’s juvenile-delinquency rate 
has risen for the 8th consecutive 
year. Figures from 1,148 courts, Dr. 
Octtinger noted, show a 20% in- 
crease in the 10-17 age group. The 
population increase for the same 
age group was only 3%. 

The bureau states that more than 
1 million youths between 12 and 
17 are in difficulty with the police, 
*3908 Westminster Place, St. 


the courts, and other civic agencies. 

Our failures are due not to our 
intentions “ rather to a wrong 
approach. 1. Our youths are the 
product - a culture that operates 
in a moral vacuum; they live with- 
out purpose, direction, or moral re- 
straint. They are amoral. 2. Youth 
can be guided and regenerated only 
by those who possess a sense of 
personal moral responsibility. You 
can’t give what you haven't got. 

A boy stands on a hill in a park 
in an Eastern city. He aims a rifle 
at a passer-by. He kills a young 
rabbi here on a visit from London, 





Dr. Brennan is a professor in 


Michigan State university's School 
of Police Administration and Pub- 
lic Safety. He acquired his B.S., 
M.A., and Ph.D, degrees while 
with the New York City Police de- 
partment, of which he was a mem- 
ber for 21 years. Most of his years 
as a policeman were spent with the 
Juvenile Aid bureau, of which he 
ultimately became director of train- 
ing. After retirement, he was ap- 
pointed civilian head of the bureau. 


Louis 8, Mo. September, 1957. © 1957 by the Institute of 


Social Order, and reprinted with permission. 
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England. Why? He felt like it. 
Three boys go out for an evening 
of fun. They torture and kill a 
tramp. They rape a girl. Why? One 
didn’t like tramps. They all wanted 
some fun. Teen-agers living in a 
well-to-do community establish a 
sex club and engage in sex orgies. 
Throughout the country, youths 
destroy property in schools and 
homes. Why? They want fun. 

These are actions of the socially 
and morally deficient, of animals 
satisfying primitive urges without 
regard to right and wrong. We can- 
not cure such character deficiencies 
with slum clearance, volleyball, in- 
creased income, free milk, psychi- 
atric clinics or more prisons. 

As a policeman, I covered a slum 
area which had 200 to 300 delin- 
quents a year, but thousands of 
youngsters living in the same area 
were not delinquent. I have treated 
delinquents from financially poor 
homes, but also from homes of the 
wealthy. I have had delinquents 
from homes of the illiterate and the 
low-intelligence group, also from 
homes of college graduates. Many 
of my cases came from areas with 
few or no recreational facilities, but 
I have also been called to communi- 





ties with ample recreation and yet a 
serious delinquency problem. 

I do not depreciate in any way 
the need to provide youth those 
things necessary for physical growth, 
comfort, and well-being. However, 
we seem to have forgotten entirely 
the nature of man. He is not mere 
physical matter, merely an animal. 
He has a soul and a body. We have, 
wittingly or not, cheated youth of 
the training and nourishment nec- 
essary for their spiritual nature. 

Man is a citizen of two worlds. 
He belongs to earth for now and to 
heaven for eternity. He must be 
trained for both abodes, and our 
intellects are stultified if we do not 
appreciate the need for greater train- 
ing to prepare him to realize his 
final, eternal destiny. 

Sociologists agree that the home 
is the primary source of the social- 
ization of the child. The moralists 
tell parents that they have a direct 
responsibility from God to incul- 
cate concepts of right and wrong on 
their offspring. Psychologists are 
agreed that well-adjusted persons are 
those whose early home life con- 
tained love, security, and discipline. 

Do delinquents have such homes? 
Rarely have I found it so. All too 
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frequently I have treated delin- 
quent boys and girls whose parents 
considered them biological acci- 
dents. They were never wanted. 
Such a home does not provide love 
and security, regardless of the IQ 
of the parents. 

Parents fall into various cate- 
gories, good, immoral, and vicious, 
but most parents of delinquents are 
inadequate. Those parents have no 
real interest, no sense of moral re- 
sponsibility, no knowledge of the 
purpose of marriage, and no knowl- 
edge of human destiny. 

Such persons actually expose 
their children to moral perils be- 
cause they wish to keep within the 
cultural pattern of the community. 
We see children “going steady” at 
15. We see the perfection of the 
human body raised to an idolatrous 
level. Youth is given complete li- 
cense as to what to read, where to 
go, what to do, and when and how 
to use a car. 

These important matters are not 
decided in terms of right and wrong, 
but on the basis of what others are 
doing. Mother prompts her seven- 
year-old to be four to ride free on 
the bus. Father brags of beating the 
trafhe light, cheating on his income 
tax, and putting over a fast deal. 

Church is a place where children 
are sent on Sunday morning while 
the parents sleep off the effects of 
the night before: Is it any wonder 
that children question the need for 
church when they don’t see their 
parents going? 


Discipline isn’t advocated by the 
popularized, condensed psychology 
courses found in the best sellers. 
Yet society will expect compliance 
with its laws. 

Parenthood is partnership with 
God. Its purpose is to bring chil- 
dren into the world, and then to 
work long and hard to inculcate 
on each child an appreciation of 
eternal truths, of moral and social 
responsibility. Parents who do not 
understand this truth lack the per- 
sonal and moral responsibility nec- 
essary to help their children. 

What of the responsibility of our 
schools? Many of us are proud of 
our extensive public educational 
system. Despite the shortage of fa- 
cilities and personnel, our educa- 
tional institutions span the life of 
our youth from preschool age to 
college and beyond. Unfortunately, 
however, we cannot remedy the 
amoral character of youth with sole 
attention to their ability to read, 
write, and do arithmetic. 

The separation of church and 
school as distinctive entities is an 
acceptable proposition. However, 
when the separation results in re- 
jection of moral training, educa- 
tion becomes destructive. We can- 
not teach youth to be good without 
an absolute reason for being good. 
If all things are relative, then man’s 
actions will be relative and they 
will be related to his own selfish 
ends. 

The laws of, God and society are 
directed a our living as a 
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group, secure in our lives, property, 
and pursuit of happiness. Adher- 


‘ence to law requires self-discipline, 


which is something we must learn. 
Many critics of our educational 
system think that it not only lacks 
any training in discipline but that 
it actually encourages nonconform- 
ity, rebelliousness, and antisocial 
activity. 

It amazes one to read of curricula 
changes determined not by need for 
mental and moral growth but be- 


‘cause of student likes and dislikes. 


Must education sink to the desires 
of the lowest common denominator? 

What is the role of organized re- 
ligion in combating juvenile delin- 
quency? We should pay public 
homage to the dedicated men and 
women who give their lives to God 
as they labor for the salvation of 
souls. Without our churches and 
synagogues we would be lost in 
our own confusion, They show the 
way and provide help to travel the 
way. 

Yet it is disturbing to find so 
many youths ignorant of the whole 
concept of religious training or its 
application to their daily lives. 
Eighty-five per cent of the serious 
cases I have handled had no active 
religious affiliation. Recently a group 
of 130 boys in a correctional insti- 
tution’ were asked about their reli- 
gious activity. Ninety-two had never 
been in church in their lives. 
Eighteen had been in church five 
times. This reiationship is far too 
great to be dismissed by superfi- 





cial sociological studies. ‘Too many 
youths huse not been reached by 


the church. 


The Ten Commandments must 
be learned not only in their words, 
but in their application. People 
must realize that “Thou shalt not 
steal” means that you can’t cheat on 
your expense account or cheat 
tradesmen. The 6th Commandment 
involves more than adultery. It for- 
bids what leads to it; it promotes 
purity. “Thou shalt not kill” 
volves much more than shooting 
someone down in cold blood. It for- 
bids anger, slander and detraction; 
it speaks to the careless driver who 
is a potential threat to life. 

Our religious leaders, despite their 
accomplishments and their arduous 
day, must reexamine their respon- 
sibilities. This will call for further 
sacrifice. The unreached must be 
reached; we cannot be content with 
saving the saved. 

Secondary agencies have an im- 
portant role to play in youth work, 
too. 

Government must be concerned 
about youth, with education, health, 
courts, probation, institutions. Soci- 
ety provides a police force to enforce 
law, to protect life and property, to 
apprehend violators, and to prevent 
crime. When a policeman, for the 
sake of a free bottle, allows a tavern 
to sell to minors, not only is the 
statute violated but the moral de- 
gradation of youth is greatly ac- 
celerated. Police must be morally 
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responsible persons if law enforce- 
ment is to achieve its objective. 

The agencies of service—health, 
mental, social, recreational—cannot 
successfully further the moral de- 
velopment of youth if their own 
selfish interests are their primary 
concern. 

Merchants and operators of com- 
mercial recreational facilities who 
deal in pornographic literature or 
expose youth to moral hazards can 
be regulated to a certain extent by 
law. Public opinion, however, should 
make it plain that such people can 
lay no claim to being morally -re- 
sponsible individuals. Greed leads 
them to’ destroy souls, and all the 
rationalization in the world does not 
mitigate their crimes one whit. 

The press and other media of 
communication are vital in any free 
society. Their power for good is un- 
limited. They must be diligent to 
promote the good and condemn 
the wrong regardless of where or by 
whom. 

Consider a few questions. The 
answers will determine our needs 
and the success of our future efforts 
in reducing juvenile delinquency. 

What are we working for? Are 


; 


we looking only for an immediate 
stopgap, temporary protection and 
security? We could get that by lock- 
ing up all youth. Are we looking 
for a veneer of good citizenship pred- 
icated on fear or brought about 
by “miracle drugs”? Are we content 
only to feed youngsters, clothe 
them, train them in the arts and 
vocations, provide for their free 
time? 

Or are Americans ready to see 
the other side of youth, the spiritual 
side with its need for eternal truths, 
for an unchanging moral code, for 
fixed guideposts in life? Will Ameri- 
cans become effectively conscious of 
youth’s need for responsible par- 
ents, for schools that educate the 
total man, for honesty in govern- 
ment, in the police, in the agencies 
that serve and communicate with 
young people? 

If we concentrate exclusively on 
the material needs of youth, we are 
wasting our time. Let us see youth 
in its totality, with its spiritual and 
moral needs. Then we will be work- 
ing for the reduction of juvenile 
delinquency and, thus, working for 
the social health of the America of 
tomorrow. 


——— OUR ALL-AMERICA BASKETBALL TEAM———, 


The Catholic Digest All-America basketball team will be presented in our 
April issue. Arthur Daley, New York Times columnist and Pulitzer Prize 
winner, assisted by a board of prominent coaches, is to make the selections. 
The team will represent our choice of the best among all students playing 
basketball for Catholic colleges. 
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Questions about the Church are invited from non-Catholics. Write 
us, and we will have your question answered. If yours is the one 
selected to be answered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you will 
receive a lifelong subscription to this magazine. Write to The 


Catholic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What Would Vou Like to 
Know A\bout the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 





THE LETTER 
To the Editor: Who was Simon 
Stock? As a Baptist layman, I find 
little difficulty understanding and 
accepting most Catholic doctrine, 
but the Blessed Virgin’s appearance 
to St. Simon and her presentation of 
the scapular to him seems as incredi- 
ble to me as Moroni’s visit to Joseph 
Smith. 

I know there must be a satisfying 
answer, and I am looking forward to 
hearing from you. O. W. Hickey. 





THE ANSWER 
By J. D. Conway 

You express yourself forcefully, 
Mr. Hickey. However, the Blessed 
Virgin’s appearance to St. Simon 
Stock is not a matter of Catholic doc- 
trine, and you could be a good Cath- 
olic without believing it. But if you 
were a Catholic, it might be advisa- 
ble for you to be less vehement in 
your repudiation of this popular leg- 
end; otherwise you might shock pi- 
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ous souls and give the impression 
that you reject all apparitions. 

By calling the scapular story a 
popular legend I may myself grate 
some devout sensibilities. But at least 
I emphasize two important points: 1. 
that it forms no part of God’s revela- 
tion to his Church; 2. that its au- 
thenticity is not based on the best 
historical evidence. 

The Church was established by 
Jesus Christ to teach his Gospel, and 
He promised that He would remain 
with her always to see that she 
taught it faithfully and accurately. 
We believe that she is infallible 
when she teaches those things she 
was founded to teach: the truths of 
revelation which she received from 
God, and which are found in the 
Bible and in the apostolic tradition 
of the Church. This official or pub- 
lic revelation of God ended with the 
Apostles, and nothing has been add- 
ed to it since. 

God may, if He wishes, make ad- 
ditional revelations to private indi- 
viduals, and apparently He has done 
so at various times. But these are 


122 
made for the individual who receives 
them and for those who may accept 
his personal word about them. You 
and I can be thoroughly critical of 
their authenticity and reliability. 

The Church could never require 
that we accept them with divine 
faith. The most she asks is that we 
keep an open, unprejudiced mind: 
that we be willing to accept evidence 
for what it is worth, and not put arbi- 
trary limits on God’s power or his 
personal concern with the affairs of 
men. 

Now what are the historical facts 
about St. Simon Stock? He was one 
of the first superiors general of the 
Carmelites and the one most respon- 
sible for their firm establishment in 
western Europe. He was an English- 
man; his election as superior general 
took place in 1247; and the appari- 
tion to which you refer is supposed 
to have taken place at Cambridge on 
Sunday, July 16, 1251. 

At the time, Simon was deeply 
concerned about the welfare of his 
Order. It had been established on 
Mt. Carmel in Palestine about a cen- 
tury earlier. Under harassment of 
the Saracens its monks were leaving 
the Near East and trying to establish 
themselves in Europe. But they were 
not well received; other Religious 
Orders and the secular clergy op- 
posed them strongly; and there was 
danger that they might be sup- 
pressed entirely. 

Simon’s great devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, patroness of the Car- 
melites, helped him in the midst of 
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his problems. She is said to have ap- 
peared to him and given him assur- 
ance that his Order would survive 
and prosper. Thus encouraged, he 
went to the Pope, Innocent IV, and 
obtained a letter of protection, en- 
joining other Orders and the secular 
clergy from interfering with the Car- 
melites. 

The first account we have of this 
apparition dates from 1291, 40 years 
after it took place. It tells only of the 
assurance given to Simon regarding 
his Order. Another 40 years later, a 
certain Johannes Grossi wrote that 
the Blessed Virgin had also assured 
Simon that those who faithfully 
wore the Carmelite habit would be 
protected from eternal damnation. It 
was not until 1642, almost four cen- 
turies after the event, that all the 
alleged promises regarding the scap- 
ulars appeared in their present form. 

Critical historians are not much 
impressed by documentation of this 
kind. Neither are they impressed by 
the general reliability of early Car- 
melite writers, who were more con- | 
cerned with tracing the legendary 
origins of their Order than with an 
accurate recording of events. So we 
may well be skeptical as to whether 
the Blessed Virgin ever appeared to 
Simon Stock at all, and even more 
skeptical as to whether she gave him 
all those promises about the scapular. 
But regardless of the authenticity of 
its historical origins, the scapular de- 
votion is entirely consonant with 
Catholic beliefs and practices. The 


Church has found it useful in pro- 
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moting piety and confidence in the 
Mother of Jesus. So she has given 
the scapulars hearty encouragement. 

By implication, Mr. Hickey, your 
question concerns much more than 
St. Simon Stock and the scapulars. 
What about apparitions in general? 
Many modern ones, like those at 
Lourdes and Fatima, are much better 
attested and documented. What 
should be our attitude towards them? 

As a Catholic, you could not take 
the attitude of rejecting all appari- 
tions as impossible or incredible. You 
would quickly find yourself at odds 
with important parts of the Bible. 
Recall a few of the well-known ap- 
paritions narrated in the Old Testa- 
ment. Very often it was God Himself 
who appeared in some created form; 
first to Adam and Eve when He told 
them not to eat the forbidden fruit, 
and then later when He cast them 
out of paradise. He appeared to Cain 
after the world’s first murder; to 
Noe many times, telling him how 
to build the ark and what animals to 
put into it; to Abraham, Jacob, Isaac, 
and, in a special manner, to Moses, 
in the burning bush and on Mt. 
Sinai. He also ‘appeared at different 
times to various prophets in the 
course of centuries. 

Sometimes angels were delegated 
to make the appearances: for in- 
stance, to Agar when she was run- 
ning away from Sarai; to Lot at 


Sodom; to Balaam, in such manner 
as to frighten the ass he was riding; 
to Josue at Jericho; to Gedeon under 
the terebinth tree in Ephra; to Da- 





vid, to Elias, and to the three He- 
brew boys in the fiery furnace. 
Tobias had an interesting series of 
close associations with an angel. 

The New Testament also gives 
details of many apparitions, some of 
which had an intimate part in the 
history of our redemption. The arch- 
angel Gabriel appeared to Mary to 
announce to her that she was chosen 
to be the Mother of the Saviour. All 
who know the Christmas story re- 
member the apparition of the angels 
to the shepherds, when they sang, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men of good will.” An 
angel with countenance like light- 
ning and raiment like snow an- 
enmanel the fact of the Resurrection 
to Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary. We might also discuss the spe- 
cial nature of the apparitions of the 
risen Saviour during his 40 days on 
earth before He ascended into heav- 
en. 

But we do not wish to equate 
those with the various appearances 
of the angels, who served as messen- 
gers and agents on many occasions; 
for instance, to Zachary in the tem- 
ple; to St. Joseph in dreams at Naz- 
areth, at Bethlehem, and in Egypt; 
to the Apostles, to liberate them from 
prison; and more impressively to St. 
Peter, to liberate him again. 

The various apparitions described 
in the Scriptures probably differ in 
their physical and psychological na- 
ture, but they all have this in com- 
mon: that their reality is attested by 
the authority of God. We cannot 
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discard them as fantasies or fables 
without rejecting the inspired Scrip- 
tures. 

It is quite different when we are 
dealing with apparitions not narrat- 
ed in the Bible. Our knowledge of 
such events comes to us from ordi- 
nary human testimony and from doc- 
uments which are not sacred. We 
may be as skeptical as sound reason 
and historical criticism require. We 
rightly sift the testimony and chal- 
lenge the documents. We examine 
the character and psychic traits of 
the alleged visionaries, their motives 
and general virtues, their tendencies 
to hysteria or hallucination, to exalt- 
ed imagination or gullibility, and to 
excessive emotion or exaggeration. 

The Church herself is exactingly 
critical when she finds it necessary 
to investigate alleged apparitions. 
Bernadette at Lourdes and the chil- 
dren at Fatima met opposition and 
skepticism from priests and bishops 
almost as strong and suspicious, if 
not as relentless, as that from materi- 
alists. 

The Church’s official investiga- 
tions are made by a tribunal estab- 
lished by the bishop of the place 
where the apparitions are alleged to 
have taken place. Tribunals of this 
kind are precise and formal in their 
procedure, exacting with regard to 
evidence, critical and competent in 
their evaluations. Experts are con- 
sulted in the various scientific fields 
involved, and theologians are alerted 
to check deviations from orthodoxy. 
Even if you discount the special pro- 


tection which the Holy Spirit gives 
to the Church, you would have re- 
spect for her findings in these inquir- 
ies, simply because of her judicial 
and scientific care. 

More often than not the Church’s 
careful investigation will result in 
her rejection of the alleged appari- 
tion as unreliable, or even in her 
condemnation of it as a fantasy, fake, 
or fraud. You may be sure that she 
will condemn any reported revela- 
tions which are not in accord with 
sound Catholic doctrine, which en- 
courage superstitions, or do not pro- 
mote sound piety and morality. And 
she will reject any such phenomena 
if they are based on questionable 
testimony or give any indication of 
hysteria or other psychic disturb- 
ances. 

You may remember, Mr. Hickey, 
the blaring headlines of a few years 
ago which proclaimed apparitions of 
the Blessed Virgin at Necedah, Wis. 
The alleged appearances were care- 
fully investigated by the Bishop of 
LaCrosse, and on the basis of his 
findings all public demonstrations 
and devotions connected with them 
were discouraged or suppressed. The 
hysterical. fervor of many enthusias- 
tic devotees gradually died out. This 
is typical of many such cases which 
the Church does not find worthy of 
credence. 

You may well be asking yourself, 
Mr. Hickey, just why the bishop 
bothers investigating these matters at 
all. Why is he particularly concerned 
if some individual claims to have re- 
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ceived visions and revelations? Well, 
usually these things cause wide pub- 
licity; people gather in great crowds; 
there is wild speculation, credence, 
and denial; and various types of de- 
votion develop. Then in the interest 
of religion it is the duty of the bishop 
to see what is going on. 

He is required by canon law to 
watch lest superstitious practices de- 
velop or devotions be introduced in 


his diocese which are at variance 


with Catholic faith or out of har- 


mony with Catholic tradition; and. 


he must even consider the possibility 
that such novelties might be inspired 
by the profit motive (canon law 
number 1261). Without his approv- 
al no books or pamphlets may be 
published which tell of new appari- 
tions, revelations, visions, prophe- 
cies, or miracles, or which introduce 
new devotions (canon Jaw number 
1399). 

Sometimes, after long and careful 
investigation, the Church does give 
her approval to popular belief and 
devotion resulting from an appari- 
tion, as she has done at Lourdes and 
Fatima and at various other shrines 
throughout the world. Now just 
what does that mean, and to what 
does it oblige us as Catholics? 

First of all, she never gives any in- 
fallible decision about the authentic- 
ity of an apparition or the reliability 
of private revelations. Usually the 
approval is made on the local level, 
by the bishop, and is more negative 
than positive, more permissive than 
supporting. In effect, the bishop tells 
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his people that he finds nothing in- 
credible or repugnant to religion in 
this alleged apparition and that they 
can believe it if they wish. He may 
even indicate that he is rather sold 
on it himself, and may permit or en- 
courage pilgrimages to the place con- 
sidered sacred, allow a church to be 
built there, and let publicity run its 
course. 

Sometimes the Holy See is more 
directly involved in the approval. 
Pope Pius XII has given strong en- 
couragement to the “devotion to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary which 


-resulted from Fatima. And he is cer- 


tainly giving wholehearted, official 
endorsement to the current centenni- 
al celebration of the apparitions at 
Lourdes. He has written a letter to 
the whole world on the subject, and 
will send his official representative. 

One almost suspects that if he 
were younger he might go there him- 
self. At least he will be delighted to 
see 8 million pilgrims converge on 
this shrine which resulted from ap- 
paritions of the Immaculate Mother 
of Jesus to a little peasant girl named 
Bernadette. He knows that these pil- 
grims to Lourdes will manifest a 
strong faith and fervent devotion, 
never hysterical or superstitious, but 
always sound and fundamental in 
the best Catholic tradition. 

There will undoubtedly be some 
remarkable miracles during the year, 
but every day God’s grace will bring 
courage, patience, understanding, 
and resignation to those who suffer 
and are not healed. And acts of char- 
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ity and edification will be constant. 

Sometimes the Church goes so far 
in her approval as to establish a feast 
day and a special Mass commemorat- 
ing the apparition. She has done this 
for Our Lady of Lourdes, on Feb. 11; 
and there are many others. Some- 
times she grants indulgences to en- 
courage the devotions which result 
from the apparitions. And very often 
she has canonized as saints the per- 
sons who had the visions. When she 
gives such thorough approval, to 
what are we Catholics obliged? 

Even by celebrating the feast of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, canonizing 
Bernadette, and writing an encycli- 
cal the Church does not impose upon 
us as a matter of faith the authentic- 
ity of the apparitions at Lourdes. Yet 
any Catholic would certainly be ar- 
bitrary, prejudiced, proud, and disre- 
spectful if he were to reject them out 
of hand and without sound factual 
information. The Church’s approval 
requires that we be sensibly respect- 
ful of the fact that the entire matter 
has been meticulously investigated 
and critically ev aluated, at first hand, 
by wise, competent, and conscien- 
tious men. It requires that we be 
wisely humble. 

Very often the Church’s attitude 
toward apparitions is determined by 
the fruits of goodness they-produce. 
St. Paul gives prime example that an 
apparition can set a man on the road 
to sanctity (Acts 9, 3 et seq. ). There 
are many similar episodes in the lives 
of the saints, and St. Bernadette of 
Lourdes is a recent example. The 
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Church did not canonize her be- 
cause she had visions, but because 
the impact of those visions impelled 
her to practice virtue and become a 
saint. Likewise, whatever the origi- 
nal facts of Lourdes, there is an evi- 
dent, daily, enduring fact of Lourdes 
which leads millions of men to great- 
er faith and devotion, love and con- 
fidence, prayer and resignation, an 
alert awareness of God’s personal 
care of us, and a more ardent prac- 
tice of virtue. 

So we might say that the Church’s 
centennial approval of Lourdes is 
more because of the fruitful fact of 
Lourdes than because of the initial 
facts which her careful investigation 
found credible and proper. The same 
is doubly true of St. Simon Stock 
and the scapulars. The Church has 
long been aware of the spiritual 
value of the scapulars; so she strong- 
ly approves the fact of them, even 
though the story of their origin can 
not le firmly tied to facts. 

You might be a good Catholic, 
Mr. Hickey, and have no special in- 
terest in Lourdes or Fatima or any 
other particular shrine or apparition. 
The miraculous medal might offend 
your aesthetic taste or the scapulars 
irritate your skin. You would not 
need to feel that there was any de- 
fect in vour faith or fervor; but nei- 
ther should you feel critical of more 
impressionable souls. The Church 
does not impose these special devo- 
tions. She merely permits or recom- 
mends or encourages them for those 


who find them helpful. 
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Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


N Fes. 11, 1958, the Church 
all over the world celebrates 
the 100th anniversary of 

Lourdes. The century has been one 
of violence. To young men of each 
decade the import of the times was 
written largely in “blood and death. 
The world seemed to be growing 
into a vast graveyard, and there were 
portents in the sky, now more omi- 
nous than ever, that could indicate 
the death of our planet. 

How different was the climate of 
Lourdes during the century! The 
mountains spelled out their memor- 
able patterns of quiet behind the 
town. The glacial river chattered on 
the stones.| Farmers watched the 
moods of the sky and kept a finger 
on the steady pulse of life. And from 
all over the world the broken in mind 
and body came to Lourdes asking a 
sign of healing that was not denied. 

"Who could doubt that Lourdes is 
the land of miracles? 

But the greatest miracle of Lourdes 
is still Bernadette. The frail girl, 
racked with asthma and half starved 
most of her youth, had no formal 
schuoling. Because she was consid- 
ered retarded, she had not, at 14, 
yet received her First Communion. 
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Yet,, it was this child who proved 
herself more than a match for both 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities in 
pitiless questioning that followed 
the 18 apparitions. The imperial 
prosecutor threatened her with jail, 
the chief of police and mayor tried 
to bully her. The pastor of Lourdes, 
Abbé Peyramale, bellowed that he 
would sweep her out like trash; the 
bishop himself laughed at the idea 
that the Immaculate Virgin would 
appear to such an ignoramus. 

So they Neseeaved at the details of 
the visions, trying to catch her in a 
lie or a sign of pride. Hour after hour, 
and year after year, it went on. Some- 
times Bernadette wept, but her story 
was unshaken. In this she shows 
a great similarity to Joan of Arc. 
Also, it was nothing less than miracu- 
lous that Bernadette showed no pride 
at all, summing up her experiences 
in one piercing sentence, “The Bless- 
ed Virgin found me under a little 
pebble and picked me up.” 

Not the least astonishing fact in 
connection with the life of Berna- 
dette is that Margaret Gray Blanton 
elected to write this distinguished 
and deeply touching g biography. Mrs. 
Blanton is not a Cathalic. but she 
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loves Bernadette and detects in her 
a universal quality found only in the 
greatest saints, such as Joan of Arc 
and St. Francis of Assisi. But the 
biography does not suffer from senti- 
mentality or romanticizing. 

Mrs. Blanton’s objective clarity 
springs from her scientific outlook 
(she is the wife of the noted psychia- 
trist Smiley Blanton) and her mas- 
sive good sense. She has gone back 
to the original interrogations for her 
facts. We all owe her a debt of grati- 
tude for her work of rescuing from 
oblivion so many delightful bits. 

Once Bernadette was being ques- 
tioned by a visiting priest. He ques- 
tioned her for an hour, asking her 
minutely about the feet and hands 
of the apparition. He insisted that 
the feet were not bare. 

She persisted, “I saw her feet; they 
were bare, and very pretty, with a 
rose on them.” 

“Then it was the devil that you 
saw,” the priest told her sternly. 

“The devil is not so pretty as that,” 
she answered. 

Many of the interviews are amus- 
ing. Some persons argued with her 
as if she were an elderly professor. 
Even so, she often came out with the 
best of the argument, saying, “I have 
seen.” 

“The Blessed Virgin was married 
to St. Joseph,” said one. “She must 
have had a ring.” 

“I did not see one,” she answered. 


“She had no ring.” 
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A priest badgered her at length, 
ending with, “You must be very 
proud of having seen the Blessed 
Virgin!” 

“Why? She just used me as her 
servant!” 

He was baffled and speechless for 
a moment. “Then you are the servant 
of the Blessed Virgin?” 

“Yes, M. l’Abbé.” 

“How much does she pay you in 
wages?” 

“Oh,” she answered smiling, “we 
haven’t decided on that yet!” 

When she said that the Virgin’s 
sash was blue, he began citing liturgi- 
cal books arguing against blue. 

“I saw that the sash was blue,” she 
answered. 

The priest got into a discussion 
with the Abbé Peyramale and pres- 
ently quoted material against his own 
argument. Bernadette, whom the 
talkers had apparently forgotten, said 
simply, “Well, those books don’t 
seem to agree with the others!” 

The full story of the apparitions 
is in this book in all its splendor. 
Side by side with it, and not less 
absorbing, is the story of the miracle 
of Bernadette. 

The Miracle of Bernadette is pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York City. It is a 288-page volume 
priced at $4 (to Catholic Digest Book 
Club members, only $2.95). To join 
the club, write to the Catholic Digest 
Book Club, CD 83, 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York 13, N.Y. 
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You Like Us, Because . .~” 


Every month, after you readers have had a chance to read 
the current issue, we try to find out how you liked it. We do 
this by sending a letter to several hundred of you asking which 
articles you read, which you thought were most pleasing. 
We also ask how many non-Catholics read your copy. 

The information we get serves as a sort of guide for us 

Father Bussard editors. I just read the comments some of you sent me about 
the December issue, and I thought all of you might be interested to learn what some 
of you think and do. Here they are: 

“I give my copy to a Catholic school to be placed in bus and train depots . . . I send 
mine to Malaya. . . I sometimes send it to our son who is in the Marines. He says he 
has to read it quickly, as the boys all want to read it. I am sure most are non-Catholics 
... I give it co Helpers of the Holy Souls Sisters . . . I send it to the state sanatorium... 
My copy will be sent to an Indian mission . . . We give our copy to our niece. What she 
does with it after she reads it we do not know. . . For some time I have been donating 
my copies to two families in this area. One professes to be Baptist; the other, Seventh- 
Day Adventist. I cannot say how many actually read the copies but I know they are 
reading them. And I notice, too, the bitter edge of resentment toward another's faith is 
getting duller daily. Really, all you have to do is leave a copy where it can be seen, and 
it will be read . . . Five Catholics who cannot afford a magazine read my copy, which 
then goes to a Catholic seminary in Ceylon which requested Catholic literature through 
Our Sunday Visitor . . . Nobody else reads my copy; this is predominantly a Catholic 
community, therefore we are careless about such things ...I give them away to be 
placed in public places .. . My copy goes to a public high school . .. When we finish 
reading the magazine we take it to my husband's office for others to read... I plan on 
leaving it at hospital or church . . . I always plan on sending it to someone, but it always 
seems that after the children get through handling it, it isn't fit to send to anyone... 
I give my copy to the Junior Legion of Mary; they leave copies of Catholic magazines 
in bus depots, at Air Force base, at railroad station, etc. ...I give part of our leftover 
copies to a schoolteacher for reading to her pupils. The rest are put in a waiting room 
at the hospital . . . I live in the woods and see few people during the winter.” 

“To me, you have the best Catholic or secular magazine published, and I am proud 
for others to read it . . . I am a business executive, 57, with a good Catholic background 
(one sister is a nun). I am not too interested in some of the strictly Catholic articles 
because the subject material is well known to me. I am, however, very much interested 
in the secular articles with well-incorporated Catholic viewpoints. Your series on the 
Negro problem is the best by far of any I have read.” 

“T would like to take this opportunity to tell you of some other things I like about 
your magazine. I have been a fo for several years, and also belong to your book 
club, and I believe I know whereof I speak when I say that of the many magazines coming 
to me I usually open yours first. I know it will have something worth while in it. 

“But this is not the most unusual feature of THE DiGest. Many of the articles con- 
densed therein have been read by me before they appear in THE DiGesT. But after you 
have condensed them and rearranged them the main ideas are so much easier to grasp. 
That adds up to this: you do not merely condense, you assist in understanding, a thing 
we so surely need to do. 

“Another feature I wish to mention is the selection dealing with questions from non- 
Catholics. You could answer these questions in many ways, but you do it in such form 
as not to antagonize a non-Catholic. Finally, there is the publisher's page. This is really 
different. It not only builds a subscription list, but builds good will for the Church as 
well as THE DIGEST.” 

“Not only do I read your DiGesT but live for it; it feeds me and my soul. Reading 
this book makes me see through all kinds of windows.” 

“T read every issue from cover to cover.”’ 

“In answer to your inquiry, I read every article in THE DIGEST, some of them the 
second time. I give it to others to read also. I think it’s a wonderful magazine.” 
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